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REPORT AND OBSERVATIONS OF Bro. GOTTSCHALK* ON HIS 8 
JOURNEY THROUGH VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND, UNDER- 
TAKEN IN MARCH AND APRIL, 1748. 


The places in Virginia, where Germans live, are the following: ‘ 


I. BatTEessons [PATTERSON’S] CREEK. 


The creek rises between the North and South Branch of the 
‘*Patomik ’’ and empties into the South Branch.t On both 


* Matthias Gottlieb Gottschalk was a native of Arnswalde, Branden- 
burg. At the age of twenty-eight he entered the Theological Seminary 
at Lindheim, near Frankfort-on-the-Main. Came to Bethlehem in 1747. 
Labored as an itinerant missionary in Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland | 
and Virginia. Died at Bethlehem shortly after his return from this trip 
through Virglnia, in August, 1748. See J. W. Jordan’s Register of the 
Members of the Moravian Church Who Emigrated from Europe to 
America Between 1734-1800. MS. in the library of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society at Philadelphia. 

{This is anerror. Patterson’s creek flows into the North Branch of 
the Potomac about twelve miles below Cumberland, Maryland. 


— 
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sides of the creek German settlers live interspersed among the 
English. This tract extends from twenty to thirty miles. There 
is an open door at this place. The people would like some one 
to stay among them for a while, or even for half a year, in order 
that old as well as young might hear the truth of the Gospel. 
In case one desires to visit them and intends to serve all the 
people, he must be able to speak English and German, if he is 
alone, and must take at least a month for it. The house of 
William Degart is too small [for meetings]. Mr. Aasse/mann, 
I believe, would be willing to permit the use of his house. 
Services would have to be held at two places, one at the upper 
part of the creek, and one below, because these two places are 
pretty far apart. There is in this district not only an opportunity 
to preach among the Germans, but the English, it seems, are 
even more eager for it than the Germans. 


II. Soutrn BRANCH.* 


This is a large and long river, extending over more than 150 
miles. It rises in the high Aligener [Allegheny] mountains, on 
whose other side the Mississippi also has its source. After hav- 
ing united with the North Branch (which also rises in the ‘‘Ali- 
gener’’ mountains, but more towards the north, from which 
fact it derives its name) it is called the Potomik [Potomac]. 
Most of the German people live along this river, but also many 
English settlers, because it is an extraordinarily beautiful and 
fertile country.t This river, the South Branch, has above 
another fork, called the South Fork. About forty-five miles 
below the South Fork the country begins to be thickly populated, 
and thus it continues upwards to the upper part of the South 
Fork. I preached along the South Branch at two places, below 


*The South Branch is the chief tributary of the Potomac river, and 
for years was claimed by Maryland as the true boundary line between 
that State and Virginia in this section. See report of Hon. Charles 
James Faulkner, special commissioner, in Kercheval’s History of the 
Valley, second edition, 1850. pp. 142-153, which is valuable because it 
shows the large number of historical documents relating to the Northern 
Neck Grant in existence as late as 1832. 


t The description given by the missionary of the South Branch Valley 
holds good to this day. 
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at the house of an Englishman named Cod/ins,* who requested 
more services, which must be held in English; above, at the 
South Fork, I preached in English and German at the house of 
Matthias Jochem.+ English as well as German people implored 
me to stay with them for some time, at least for two weeks. 
They also asked for more visits. In all Virginia I did not find 
another place like the South Branch, where I felt that the Gospel 
had such free course among the people. They were exceedingly 
well satisfied with my sermon. They like Bro. Schnell very 
much and would be pleased to see him again.{ If anyone is to 
visit them and preach for them, he should erect his pulpit at 
least in four or five places, and take not less than two months 
for it, because it would be well to preach at these places several 
times in succession. The summer is the best time to visit these 
people, for the river is then low and can easily be forded, so 
that people can attend the meetings. Spring and fall are not so 
suitable. 


III. CHANADOR [SHENANDOAH]. 


This is also a large river, running over 100 miles before it 
empties into the ‘‘ Potomik.’’ In the first twenty to thirty miles 
from the great South mountains, in which the ‘‘ Chanador’”’ 
rises, no settlers live.§ The first people, whom I found, were 
English. They asked me to preach for them. A few miles 
further several German families, about nine of them, live together. 
I visited some of them and spoke particularly with one man. 


* John Collins had settled on land in the vicinity of Moorefield, Hardy 
county, before 1748. Washington stayed over night with him on April 
9, 1748. See J. E. Norris’ History of the Lower Shenandoah Valley, p. 63. 


+ The same personas Matthias Joachim, mentioned by Schnell in 1749. 
See last number of this MAGaztng, Vol. XI, p. 119. 


t Rev. Leonhard Schnell had preached here July 19, 1747, as will be 
shown by his diary of that year to be published later. 


2 This statement is not clearly understood. The head waters of both 
the North and South branches of the Shenandoah are in Augusta and 
Rockingham counties. South mountain is the old name for the Blue 
Ridge in the upper Valley of the Shenandoah, and the missionary must 
have intended to say that there were few German settlers in that section 
of the Valley, which was the seat of the Scotch-Irish settlements. 
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They are endeavoring to secure a true Lutheran minister, but 
thus far they have not been able to get one. About thirty miles 
further, several other German families live together, among 
them George Daehlinger, at whose house Bro. Schnell lodged 
and preached.* Some of the people are hostile, others well- 
meaning, but all timid and suspicious, and for this reason are 
not willing to listen tothe brethren. They have written to Penn- 
sylvania for a true Lutheran minister, but have not been able to 
secure one. 
IV. CEDAR CREEK. 


This is a branch of the ‘‘Chanador”’ river, on which also 
many German people live, among others /ost Haydt, a justice, 
and Benjamin Frey, the brother of William Frey } [of Falkner 
Swamp, Pa.] The proclamation of the Governor { has made 
the people timid and suspicious towards us, there as well as at 
the ‘‘ Chanador,’’ so that they do not want to hear us. 


* Rev. Mr. Schnell preached here on July 26, 1747, as will be shown 
later. He preached again at his house on December 7, 1749, but spells 
his name ‘‘ Daelinger,’’ as was shown in the last number of this 
MAGAZINE, Vol. XI, p. 128. 

+See A. Reincke, Register of Moravians, pp. 67, 84. 

t The Proclamation of the Governor is as follows : 

Proclamation by the Hon? Sir William Gooch, His Majesty's Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony and Dominion 
of Virginia: 

Whereas it is represented to me that several Itinerant Preachers have 
lately crept into this Colony, and that the suffering those corrupters of 
our Faith and true Religion to propagate their shocking doctrines may 
be of mischievous consequences— 

I have, therefore, thought fit by and with the advice of His Majes- 
ty’s Council to issue this Proclamation, strictly requiring all Magistrates 
and Officers to discourage and prohibit as far as legally they can all 
Itinerant Preachers, whether New Lights, Moravians, or Methodists, 
from teaching, preaching or holding any meetings in this Colony—And 
that all such persons be enjoined to be aiding and assisting to that 
purpose. 

Given under my hand and seal at Williamsburg this third day of April, 
1747, and in the twentieth year of His Majesty’s Reign. God save the 
King. 

See Moravian of January 6, 1886. 
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V. Missinotty [MassaNnuTTon]. 


It lies on the South Branch of the ‘‘ Chanador,”’ in the center, 
between the so-called ‘‘ Missinotty’’ mountains and the Blue 
Ridge. It is a narrow, small and oblong district, which can 
easily be viewed in its entirety from the mountains.* Many 
Germans live there. Most of them are ‘‘ Mennisten’’ [Men- 
nonites], who are in a bad condition.t Nearly all religious 
earnestness and zeal is extinguished among them. Besides 
them, a few church people live there, partly Lutheran, partly 
Refurmed. The Rev. Mr. A7Zug visits them occasionally. It 
is, so to say, one of his branch congregations [preaching stations]. 
He preaches and administers also the Lord’s Supper to them. 
They do not want to hear the preaching of the brethren at this 
place. A man lives there by the name of Matthias Selzer, the 
son-in-law of Jacob Beyerly, of Lancaster. This man is highly 
respected in the whole region, because he is rich and often helps 
the people in their need. He has considerable influence among 
them, but he.is a bitter enemy of the brethren. As a result, all 
the others are not just our friends. 


VI. THE Upper GERMANS.} 


They live behind [east of] the Blue mountains, about thirty 
miles from ‘‘ Missinotty,”’ in a straight line, otherwise it may be 


*This statement clearly implies that the entire section of country 
now known as the Page Valley was originally known as Massanutton, 
and that the term is not to be understood as meaning a single settle- 
ment in one particular neighborhood. This fact may be of value in 
future discussions as to the exact location of the first white settlement 
in the Valley of Virginia. 

+ The Mennonites are followers of Menno Simons (1492-1559). They 
are a somewhat primitive people in their manners and customs, being 
non-combatants and abstaining almost entirely from participation in 
public affairs. While not numerous, congregations of this denomination 
are still to be found in Rockingham, Shenandoah and Page. 

t This settlkement was composed of German Lutherans, the second 
colony to locate at or nearGermanna. They came in 1717 and consisted 
of twenty families numbering about eighty persons. The third colony 
came at some time between 1717 and 1720 and numbered forty families, 
These colonists removed from Germanna prior to the year 1724 and 
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about fifty miles, if one follows the road. The common people 
call this district *‘At the Mountains.’’ Within a circle of a few 
miles eighty families live there together, Lutherans, mostly from 
Wurtemberg. They have a beautiful large church and school, 
also a parsonage and a glebe of several hundred acres, with seven 
negroes, who must cultivate the minister’s land. 

The name of the minister living there is A7ug.* He is of a 
phlegmatical and sanguinary temperament [an odd combina- 
tion!]. He has studied at Helmstadt under the Abbot Mosheim. 
He has accidentally [ ! ] adopted the principles and language of 
Halle, but otherwise is not of their party [7z. ¢., he was no pietist]. 
He was cordial, frank and confidential in my presence. He 
called the Hallensians [ministers from Halle, Germany | Pharisees, 
who laid burdens upon the people which they would not touch 
with their little finger. Some of the people there are not satis- 
fied with him. They asked me to preach for them once. They 
object to him especially because, as they claim, he drinks too 


much. 


settled in the forks of the Conway and Robinson rivers, in the present 
county of Madison. In 1737 they numbered three hundred souls. They 
built Hebron church in 1740. It stands ona beautiful eminence in the 
forks of Robinson river and White Oak run, and has been continually 
used by the Lutheran congregation of that section since the year last 
mentioned. Rev. John Caspar Stoever was their first minister. His 
pastorate commenced in 1733. In 1734 he returned to Germany to col- 
lect money for a church, but died on the way back in the spring of 1738. 
For further accounts of this church and congregation see Dr. Slaughter's 
History of St. Mark's Parish, pp. 45-46; Bishop Meade’s O/d Churches 
and Families of Virginia, Vol. U1, pp. 74-76; and Journal of the Pres- 
byterian Historical Society, Vol. 11, Nos. 1, 2. and 3. It may be possible 
to give a partial list of these German Lutherans in a future number of 
the Magazine. The fact that most of these colonists came from the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg, Germany, is here stated for the first time. 


* Rev. Georg Samuel Klug was born in Elbing, Prussia. Ordained at 
Danzig on August 30, 1736. Called to Virginia while Stoever was mak- 
ing his collecting tour in Germany. Arrived in Philadelphia in 1738, as 
appears from Gottschalk’s statement. With the money collected in 
Germany, about 3,000 pounds, a church was built in 1740. A piece of 
land and a number of slaves were bought to cultivate it. Klug died 
after a long, but not very successful, ministry, in 1761. See Hadlesche 
Nachrichten, New Ed., Vol. 1, pp. 578-580. 
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An. awakened shoemaker lives there, named PAz/ip, who 
ought to be visited. Besides him, there is also a man, named 
Casper, an unmarried man and a weaver. He lives with one 
named /aeger.* This man.-is also concerned about his salvation. 
The Rev. Mr. Klug sends his greetings to Bro. Joseph [Spangen- 
berg], because he learned to know and love him on his arrival 
in Philadelphia, about ten years ago. 


VII. THe Great Fork OF THE RIPPEHANNING [RAPPA- 
HANNOCK. | 


It is situated about twenty-six miles from the Upper Germans 
towards the ‘‘ Potomik.’’ Three German families live there. 


*This was probably Nicholas Yager, a native of Wickersbach in 
Hesse (?) Germany, who was naturalized by Governor Spotswood 
July 13, 1722. He was then a resident of Spotsylvania county, Virginia. 
His son Adam was naturalized in 1730 by Governor Gooch. It is stated 
that he was born in Fulkenston, near Dusseldorf, in the duchy of Neu- 
berg. See the Garr Genealogy, by John C. Garr, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1894. The descendants of Nicholas Yager are still to be found in Madi- 
son and adjoining counties of Virginia. 


t This was Germanna, founded in 1714, by Governor Spotswood. 
The first colonists consisted of twelve German Reformed families, who 
arrived in Virginia in the month of April, 1714. They came upon the 
solicitation of Baron de Graffenried to establish and operate for Gov- 
ernor Spotswood the iron works which they built about ten miles north- 
west of Fredericksburg. Their names were John Kemper, Jacob 
Holtzclaw, John and Herman Fishback, John Henry Hoffman, Herman 
Otterbach, Tillman Weaver, John Joseph Merdten, Peter Hitt, Joseph 
Counts, Wayman, Handbach. The names of these colo- 
nists are preserved in a letter written in 1814 by the Rev. James Kemper 
(1753-1834), of Cincinnati, Ohio, a Presbyterian clergyman of note in 
his day. His statements are fully corroborated by the deed and will 
books of Prince William, Fauquier and Culpeper counties, Virginia. 
The colonists came from Muesen and Siegen, situated in the principality 
of Nassau-Siegen, which is now a part of the Prussian province of 
Westphalia. Muesen has been an important iron centre since the 
year 1300. John Kemper, one of the original colonists at Germanna, 
and ancestor of the family of that name in Virginia, with many de- 
scendants in the West, was born at Muesen, July 8, 1692. He died in 
Virginia between the years 1754-59. He was married in 1715 or 1716 
to Ellsbeth (Alce) Otterbach, born in Siegen, Germany, May, 1689, 
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The others are all Irish and English. Among them Mr. 7homp- 
son* lives. They have several churches. 


VIII. THe Fork oF THE RIPPEHANNING [RAPPA- 
HANNOCK. | 


It is situated about twenty-two miles from the Great Fork to- 
wards the ‘‘ Potomik.’’f Twelve families of the Siegen district, 
being of the Reformed religion, live there close together. They 
are very fine, neighborly and friendly people, who love each 
other in their manner, and live together very peacefully. The 
brother of our Matthew Hoffman,{ John Henry Hoffman, also 
lives there, and I lodged with him. 

They built a small, neat and suitable church, and engaged one 
of their number, John Jung, to be the ‘‘ Reader”’ in the church, 
who conducts services for them every Sunday. They cannot 


daughter of Hermanus Otterbach and Ellsbeth Heimbach, his wife. 
The latter were married at Siegen on August (1, 1685. John Kemper, 
the immigrant, was the son of John George Kemper, an Elder of the 
German Reformed Church at Muesen, born January 4, 1663, died Octo- 


‘ber 3, 1731, and Agnes Kleb, his wife, and grandson of Johann Kemper, 


born about 1635, and died December 6, 1670, and Anna Low, his wife. 
The names and dates of births, marriages and deaths, relating to John 
Kemper, were secured from the records of the German Reformed 
churches of Muesen and Siegen, by Mr. Willis M. Kemper, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, whose researches in reference to Germanna have been ex- 
haustive. 


* This is Rev. John Thompson, from 1740-1772 pastor of the Episco- 
pal parish of St. Mark. On November 9g, 1742, he married the widow 
of Governor Spotswood. See Bishop Meade’s Old Churches, Minis- 
ters and Families of Virginia, Vol. I, p. 79. During his ministry the 
parish had three chapels—one at Germanna, the second in the Little 
Fork, and the third at the South West Mountain. 


+ This was a branch of the Germantown settlement, which will be 
discussed in a succeeding note. By stating that these people came 
from the Siegen district (meaning Nassau-Siegen, Germany), the mis- 
sionary removes all doubts as to the origin of the Germanna colonists, 
and disposes of many erroneous conjectures concerning them. John 
Henry Hoffman, here mentioned, was one of the original settlers of 


Germantown. 


tSee Reincke, Register of Moravians, p. 84. 
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get a minister, because they are so few in number. Hence they 
cannot raise enough money sufficient to pay a minister’s salary. 
I preached for them, which they accepted with thanks. They 
expect more visits. They asked me to visit them again. John 
Jung and Hoffman’s brother seemed to understand me when I 
spoke to them of the Saviour. 


IX. GERMANTOWN.* 


It is like a village in Germany, in which the houses are far 
apart. It is situated along a little creek, called Lucken Runn 
[Licking Run]. They are from the Siegen district, and are all 
Reformed people. They live about ten miles from the Little 
Fork of the ‘‘ Rippehanning.’’ 


They have as their Reader the old Mr. Holzklo,t who re- 
ceives annually from each family thirty pounds of tobacco as 
salary. A church and a school are there. I preached in this 
church with the approbation of all. They thought the Holy 
Spirit had sent me to them. They would have liked to keep 
me as their regular pastor, if I so desired. They asked that I 


*To this place the original colonists removed in the year 1721, be- 
cause Governor Spotswood refused to sell them the land on which they 
were settled at Germanna. They-were of the German Reformed faith, 
the great German branch of the Presbyterian family of churches. The 
first grant of land to these colonists was made by the proprietors of the . 
Northern Neck of Virginia, by deed dated August 22, 1724, which con- 
veyed 1,805 acres of land to Jacob Holtzclaw, John Fishback and John 
(Henry) Hoffman, who were the only members of the colony then nat- 
uralized. Midland Station, on the Southern Railroad, is believed to be 
on land settled by them, and Licking Run flows through the bounda- 
ries of this early settlement. Further reference will be made to them 
during the publication of these diaries. For full and accurate accounts 
of Germanna and Germantown see Genealogy of the Kemper Family, 
by Mr. Willis M. Kemper, Cincinnati, Ohio, and also sketch entitled 
‘‘The First German Reformed Colony in Virginia, 1714-1750,” Journal 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa., Vol. II, Nos. 


I-3. 
tJacob Holtzclaw, a prominent member of the first Germanna col- 
ony. He was the schoolmaster of the colony, and is said to have been 
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should visit them again. They had a bad opinion of Bethlehem, 
but I induced them to change it to the contrary. There is an 
open door. The people do not look so much upon religion, 
but rather that Christ should be preached to them. Nothing 
pleased them more in my sermon than that I preached the Lord 
Jesus to them. 


X. New-Founp RIVER. 
Some Dunkers have settled there. 


XI. New RIVER. 


A few German families live there.* There are also a few 
scattered [German] people along the bay. 

These are all the places in which Germans live. I have not 
been at the last two places, as my time did not permit it. 


a man of good education. His will was admitted to probate in Fau- 
quier county, Va., February 29, 1760, and his descendants are still in 
Virginia. 

* These Germans were visited by Schnell and Brandmueller in 1749. 
One statement, however, as given in the last number of the Magazine, 
needs to be corrected. Under date of November 26, 1749, it ought to 
read: ‘‘ We were only a few miles from the Sabbatarians ’’ [Siebentae- 
ger], instead of Seventh Day Baptists. These Sabbatarians were a part 
of the Ephrata Community. On September 14, 1745, Samuel and 
Israel Eckerlin, Alexander Mack, and two others left Ephrata. ‘‘They 
fled about 400 English miles, towards the setting sun, * * * until, 
beyond all Christian governments, they had reached a stream, which 
runs towards the Mississippi—New River by name. Here they settled, 
in the midst of a pack of nothing but raggamuffins, the dregs of human 


- society, who spent their time in murdering wild beasts.’’ Lphrata 


Chronicle, pp. 184-185. The settlement was given up in 1750. See 
Sachse, German Sectarians of Pennsylvania, Vol. Il, p. 341. The set- 
tlers, visited by the Moravians, evidently belonged to the “ dregs of 
human society,’’ as the Ephrata people were pleased to call them. The 
Moravian diaries show them in a totally different light. They prove, 
moreover, that these two colonies were distinct, with little or no inter- 
course between them. 


| 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE JOURNEY OF Bros. 
JosepH* [SPANGENBERG] AND MATTHEW ReEuTZ} THROUGH 
MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1748. 


On June 30th, O. S., we left Bethlehem together with Bro. 
Owen Rice { and John Hopson||. We traveled by way of 
Macungie and Heidelberg, at which latter place Bro. Joseph 
administered to the little congregation, on July 3rd, a blessed 
communion service. Then they visited Tulpehocken, Quitto- 
pehilla [now Lebanon, Pa. ], Warwick [Lititz, Pa. ] and Lancaster. 
Then they continued their journey by way of Kreutz Creek, 
Catores [Codorus, in York county], Canowago [Conewago, 
near Littlestown, Adams county], to Manakesy | Monocacy], in 
Maryland, whence Bro. Owen Rice and Hopson turned south- 
east to the lower parts of Maryland and Virginia. 

Bro. Joseph and Matthew Reuz turned first northwest to An- 


* August Gottlieb Spangenberg, called familiarly Joseph by his breth- 
ren, was born July15, 1704. In 1722 he entered the University of Jena. 
In 1727 he met Zinzendorf, and in 1733 became his assistant at Herrnhut. 
In 1744 he was ordained Moravian Bishop, and after Zinzendorf’s death, 
in 1762, he became his successor. He visited America four times, and 
was for twenty years at the head of the American branch of the Mora- 
vian Church. He died, after a long and eminently useful life, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1792. Reincke, Register of Moravians, p. 76. 


t Matthew Reutz arrived in New York with the ‘‘ Second Sea Congre- 
gation,’’ on November 26, 1743. Ordained a Presbyter in 1748. Lab- 
ored in the Gospel among the Swedes in New Jersey. Reincke, 
Register of Moravians, pp. 57, 81. 

t Rev. Owen Rice, from Haverford-West, Wales, came to Pennsyl- 
vania with the ‘‘ First Sea Congregation,’’ onthe Catherine, and arrived 
in Philadelphia June 7, 1742. Ordained a Deacon at Bethlehem, October 
27, 1748, by Bishops von Watteville, Spangenberg and Cammerhoff. 
While in America he was pastor of the congregations at Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem, New York and in New Jersey. Returned to England in 
1754, and was pastor at Wyke, Kingswood, Leominster, Plymouth, 
Bath and Gomersal, and Gracehill, Ireland. He died at Fulneck, 1787. 
Communicated by Mr. John W, Jordan. 

|| John Hopson was a prominent citizen of Lancaster, Pa., and mem- 
ber of the Moravian congregation there. See Reincke, Register of 
Moravians, p. 103. 


| 
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tydum [Antietam] and Canigotschik [Conococheague]. Major 
Monday went with them from ‘‘ Manakesy’’ to the South Branch 
of the ‘‘ Potomack.’’ 

On July 12th, they passed over the South Mountain and came 
on the same day to the ‘* Canigotschik,’’ where they inspected 
a remarkable cave, which passes through the earth for 300 
yards. In its opening 1,000 people can stand, then it separates 
into two branches. * * * * 

On the way they stopped at the house of the daughter of old 
father Loescher, and then they came to Jonathan Haeger,a 
friend of the brethren. Here they stayed over night. During 
a song service, held in the evening, Bro. Joseph baptized two 
children. The one was a daughter of Jonathan Haeger, the 
other a grand-daughter of Father Loescher. Jonathan Haeger 
intends to visit the congregation at Bethlehem before long. 


On July 13th, they started early. They visited several planta- 
tions and then came to Captain Baret, where Bro. Joseph 
preached to a number of people in English, with much blessing. 
They stayed there over night. 

On July 14th, they took their way northwest over the high 
mountains, which are generally called Blue or North Ridge, 
passing the mountain called ‘‘ High Germany.’’ In that district 
they saw the famous springs or mineral waters [literally fountain 
of health]. There are really six spriags, rising close together, 
at the foot of a precipitous mountain, and forming a pretty 
large creek. The water is warm, not nauseous, but strong. 
They found only three people there. 

On July 16th, they came to Colonel Christopher Grissop,* 
who owns there a fertile piece of land, towards the source of 
the ‘‘ Potomack,’’ having bought it from the ‘‘ Shawanos.’’+ As 
it was late, they stayed there over night. 

On Sunday, July 17th, Bro. Joseph preached there an English 
sermon to a considerable number of people. They left on the 


* His name ought to be Colonel Thomas Cresap. He settled at Old 
Town, Alleghany county, Maryland, in 1741. See Scharf, History of 
Western Maryland, p. 1458. 


+ The Shawnee Indians, whose most easterly settlement was near the 
present site of Winchester, Virginia. 
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same day, crossing the North Branch to reach the South Branch, 
which two branches form the ‘‘ Potomack.’’ Towards evening 
they came to a German, Urbanus Kraemer, who lives on the 
South Branch. There they remained overnight. Major Mon- 
day, who had accompanied them thus far, left them, with tears 
in his eyes, on Monday, July 18th, and returned to Manakesy 
[Monocacy]. Although he was a man of 66 years of age, he 
had accompanied them for more than one hundred miles. They 
continued their journey, passing up along the South Branch, 
and came to a district where Hollanders have settled, who emi- 
grated from Sopus * [New York]. 

On Tuesday, July 19th, they came to a German, Matthaeus 
Joachim, with whom the brethren Gottschalk and Schnell had 
also stayed. As English settlers live there, interspersed among 
the Germans, they remained with this man two days. 

On Wednesday, July 20th, Bro. Joseph preached in his 
[Joachim’s] house, and baptized two children with evident 
blessing. 

On July 21st, he preached to a considerable number of people 
in English, and Bro. Matth. Reuz in German. 

On July 22d, Bro. Joseph preached again in the house of a 
German settler. 

On July 23rd, they continued their journey along the South 
Branch, almost to the place where it rises and where the most 
extreme settlements of the Germans are.t They lodged with 
a German, Christian Evi, where Bro. Joseph preached in Ger- 
man, and also in English, because many English settlers live 
there. These were the first sermons which ‘‘a mundo condito”’ 
[from the creation of the world], had been preached there. 


* Esopus, New York. The Hollanders mentioned were the Van 
Meters and others, who settled in what is now Hardy county, W. Va., 
about the year 1744. See West Virginia Historical Magazine, Vol. 
III, No. 1, p. 50. 

t The missionaries were now in the extreme southern part of Pendle- 
ton county, West Virginia, and near the northern border line of High- 
land county, Virginia. Seybert’s Fort, the scene of a bloody Indian 
massacre in 1758, was in this neighborhood. See Waddell’s Annals of 
Augusta County, 1912, p. 159. 

tIt is interesting to note that the diary fixes the date of the first reli- 
gious service held in this section of Virginia. 
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A day’s journey farther is a beautiful mineral spring, which 
is said to be better than the one at Canigotschik [Conoco- 
cheague], a warm and cold spring rising so close together that, 
being in the one, you can reach into the other.* There is also 
a remarkable cave, but not as large as the one at Canigotschik 
[Conococheague]. It is said to be damp, and therefore un- 
healthy, because its entrance and opening is small. 

Here they [the two travelers] were about 400 miles from Beth- 
lehem, and two days’ journey from the boundaries of North 
Carolina,+ hence they concluded to change their course, at first 
southeast, farther into Virginia, and then northeast, to return 
home. 

On July 24th, they began this new course by going down a 
few miles along the South Branch, because there was no road 
over the surprisingly high mountains of the North Ridge. 
Some English people accompanied them, who had listened to 
the sermon which Bro. Joseph had preached to the English 
people there. They seemed to take a special liking to him on 
account of his sermon, and talked much with him on the way. 
As much as we could gather from their conversation, they were 
Covenanters, which sect was caused by the Presbyterians. 

On July 25th, they left the South Branch and began to climb 
the remarkably high mountains called the North Ridge, which 
are the Kittidane [Kittatinny] or Endless Mountains.§ They 
extend from Bethlehem west-south-west through Maryland and 
Virginia to Carolina and Florida, and even farther in a straight 


* Now the celebrated Hot Springs in Bath county, Virginia. 


+The missionaries must have included the distance traveled in their 
detours. Ina straight course they were about two hundred miles from 
Bethlehem, Pa. They were also at least six days’ journey from the 
North Carolina line. 


t It is remarkable that even so early as 1748 the Scotch-Irish were be- 
ginning the extension of their settlements to the westward of the Shen- 
andoah Valley. 


2 This is anerror. The missionaries were in the Alleghanies, the most 
easterly range of which is called North Mountain. Kittatinny is the 
Indian name for the Blue Ridge. The Appalachian system does not 
extend to Florida, but ends in northern Alabama. 
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line. For an hour anda half they climbed the very steep as- 
cent, but when they reached the top they surveyed in every 
direction an exceedingly wide region, and it seemed to them as 
if the whole earth were at their feet *. On account of its re- 
markable height, they called the mountain ‘‘ Fuersten Spitz’’ 
[Prince Peak]. In passing over the top and in their descent 
they spent four full hours. As it was evening and they missed 
the road, they happened to strike an ‘‘elk trail,’’ which 
took them between two mountains}. Here they passed the 
night, hungry and thirsty, encamped at their fire. They were 
frequently visited by the elks, which are numerous in those 
mountains. 


On the following morning, July 26th, they came to a marked 
path. It brought them to a salt lick, which is frequented by 
the elks and where they are usually shot by the hunters. A 
kind spirit led them to the right way, by which they continued 
their journey, till they came in the evening to a German planta- 
tion. Here Adam Roeder} lives, whose mother, eighty-six 
years of age, lives at Makuntsche [Macungie, now Emmaus, 
Lehigh county, Pa.], and belongs to that congregation. 


*The region seen by the missionaries from the top of ‘‘ Fuersten 
Spitz ’’ is now comprised in the counties of Augusta, Rockingham and 
Shenandoah. 


+t This was probably Brock’s Gap, one of the most important passes 
through the North Mountain. 


t Adam Rader. The missionaries were now in the vicinity of Tim- 
berville, Rockingham county, Va. About one mile west of this place 
stands Rader’s Church, which is known to be one of the oldest places 
of worship in Rockingham, although the date of the organization of 
the congregation cannot be given definitely. The first reference to 
the Reformed congregation worshipping in Rader’s Church is found in 
the diary of Rev. Charles Lange, pastor at Frederick, Md, who visited 
the congregation on April 17, 1768. See Fathers of the Reformed 
Church, Vol. Il, p. 154. From the beginning until 1879 it was used 
jointly by the German Reformed and Lutheran denominations. In that 
year a new church was built by the Lutherans for their sole use, the 
German Reformed congregation shortly afterwards erecting a church 
at Timberville. 
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On July 27th, they journeyed from this place to Messinutty * 
[Massanutton], where Germans of all kinds of denominations 
live—Mennonites, Lutherans, Separatists and Inspirationists. 
Bro. Joseph spoke to some of them, but they are very bad 
people. It is a dead place where their testimony found no en- 


trance. 

On July 28, they crossed the South or Blue Ridge, which are 
the mountains opposite Bethlehem, extending continuously 
through Pennsylvania and Maryland. They found an awfully 
wretched road, and it was a neck-breaking undertaking to de- 
scend the mountains. Below the mountains is a strong settle- 
ment of German and English people. It is called the ‘‘ Great 
Fork of the Rappehannock.§ A regular Lutheran congrega- 
tion is there, whose pastor, Magister Klug, is a disciple of the 


* As the missionaries make no reference to crossing the Massanutton 
range of mountains on their journey to the Massanutton district, they 
evidently passed near the present site of Harrisonburg, Va., traveling 
around the Peaked Mountain, which is the southern end of the Massa- 
nutton range. 


t Inspirationists are the members of a sect which originated in Ger- 
many, among people who had separated from the State Church. Their 
main leaders were E. L. Gruber at Himbach, near Hanau, A. Gross in 
Frankfort, J. F. Rock at Himbach and E. C. Hochmann at Schwarzenau, 
near Berleburg. In 1716 they took the name “ Truly Inspired.” A 
number of them, under the leadership of Gruber, Gleim, Mackinet and 
others, emigrated to Pennsylvania, where they settled at Germantown. 
From here they spread to other settlements. Their name was derived 
from the fact that they claimed to receive direct divine communications 
through the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. See McClintock and Strong, 
Theological Cyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 616. 

The term Separatists refers more generally to all who had separated 
themselves from the established State churches. 


tThe diaries of other missionaries, to be published later, show that 
the people of this district were strongly prejudiced against the Mora- 
vians, which fact may in some degree account for the severe judgment 
passed upon them by Bishop Spangenberg. 

2 This is an error. The Great Fork of the Rappahannock was the 
name applied by Gottschalk to the old settlement at Germanna. The 
Bishop is referring to the German Lutheran settlement in the present 
county of Madison, mentioned in a previous note. 
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famous Mosheim,* whom Bro. Gottschalk also visited, and who ) 
received him with much love. His predecessor was the father 
of the well-known Stoevert. He was not at home, but had . 
gone to Williamsburg to take his tobacco, which is part of his ; 
salary, to the market. The people there asked Bro. Joseph to 
preach for them, but he refused because the minister was not at 
home, and without his knowledge and consent he would not 
preach. Very modest and nice people live there; with four of 
them they became more fully acquainted. One of them said he 
would visit us, together with Rev. Mr. Klug, at Bethlehem. 

On July 30th, they came, towards evening, to the Licken 
Run [Licking Run], or Germantown, where they lodged with 
an old friend by the name of Ho/zk/au. The little village is 
settled with Reformed miners from Nassau-Siegen{. They live i 
very quietly together and are nice people. |i 


* John Lorenz Mosheim was a famous historian and theologian (1693- | 
1755), professor in Kiel, Helmstadt and Goettingen. He is best known ‘| 
through his extensive church history. ‘| 

t+ On September 11, 1728, there arrived in Philadelphia Johann Caspar 1 
Stoever, Sr., Missionaire, and Johann Caspar Stoever, S. S. Theo. Stud. 
The latter remainéd in Pennsylvania and was instrumental in founding F 
many Lutheran churches. The former went to Madison county, Vir- (ii 
ginia, in 1733. The relation of these two men has long been a problem lf 
to Lutheran historians. Neither the editors of the ‘‘ Hallesche Nach- | | 
richten” nor the last prominent Lutheran historian (Rev. T. E. Schmauk, in | 
Lutheran Church in Pennsylvania, 1902, in Vol. XI, of Proceedings of 1 | 
the Pennsylvania German Society, p. 245) were able to shed any light ‘ 
on this subject. The statement of this diary settles this vexed ques- | 
tion definitely by informing us that the Virginia missionary was the 
father of the younger Stoever who labored in Pennsylvania. 

t This statement dispels all doubts and conjectures as to the nativity 11a 
of the first German settlers at Germanna. Bishop Meade, in his O/d | 
Churches and Families of Virginia, Vol. II, pp. 74-76, and Dr. Slaugh- || 
ter, in his Hixtory of St. Mark's Purish pp. 42-45, give interesting ac- 
counts of these people, but their statements are to some extent inaccu- 
rate. Dr. Slaughter, especially, was in error when hazarding the 
conjecture that they were a remnant of the German settlement at New- 
bern, North Carolina, which escaped to Virginia after the Indian mas- 
sacre at that place in 1711, and, unfortunately, later writers have adopted 
his theory as a fact. As shown by these diaries and as stated in a pre- 4 
vious note, Germantown, Fauquier, was settled by colonists from 
Nassau-Siegen, Westphalia, Germany. The house built by Tillman / 
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On Sunday, July 31st, Bro. Joseph preached in the forenoon 
in their church, and Bro. Reuz in the afternoon. Afterwards 
several nice and intelligent men visited Bro. Joseph. He then 
had an opportuuity to speak to them of the Saviour, and give 
them a correct idea of the congregation [at Bethlehem], because 
Lischy’s ‘* Declaration,*’’ had been circulated there. 

On August rst, they continued their journey towards the 
‘*Potomack,’’ but they lost their way and had to follow the 
compass northeast over hills and valleys. When night set in 
they were compelled to camp in the forest. 

On the next day they continued their former course till they 
found the right way, and finally came toa large plantation. But 
they could get nothing to satisfy their hunger, for there are very 
unkind people down there in Virginia. Without supper, break- 
fast and dinner, they continued till they reached a public house 
on the Goose creek, where they were able to satisfy their hun- 
ger and thirst. After resting a few hours, they again started 
out and traveled till 11 o'clock at night, when they came to the 
‘* Potomack,’’ where they lodged with the ferryman. 


ORDERLY BOOK AND JOURNAL OF JAMES 
NEWELL? 


DuRING THE Point PLEASANT CAMPAIGN, 1774. 


(From the Draper Collection, Wisconsin Historical Society.) 
(Virginia MSS., XI.) 


A Copy of a Journal kept by Capt. James Newell of the ex- 
pedition to Point Pleasant in the year 1774. A portion of this 


Weaver, one of the original Germanna colonists, in 1721, is still stand- 
ing near Midland Station, Fauquier county, Virginia, and it is believed 
that this was the year of their removal from Germanna to Germantown. 

* A publication of a former Moravian, but after 1747 a Reformed min- 
ister. See facsimile of title page in Dr. Dubbs’s German Reformed 
Church in Pennsylvania, Lancaster, 1902, p. 126. 

t We are indebted to Mr. John P. Kennedy, the newly-elected State 
Librarian of Virginia, for the copy of Newell's orderly book and journal 
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Journal has been lost; it is, however, believed not to be much 
of it. I copy it for Mr. Lyman C. Draper from the original in 
Capt. Newell’s handwriting. I procured the Journal from Mrs. 
Sanders, the wife of Mr. Adams Sanders, she being the Daugh- 
ter of Capt. Newell, and sister to Mrs. And: and George Kin- 
cannon, of Wythe County, Virginia. They are among the most 
respectable Families & connections in South western Virginia 
and there is no doubt either as to the authenticity of the Journal 
or the truth & accuracy of the account given. 


Ben. RusH F.Loyp. 


Camp union, Great Levels, Sept. 8, 1774. 


Parole, Boston. Capts. guard to mount as usual. Sergeant 
and 12 men for a grass guard. four falling axes & 1 broad axe 
to be delivered to each company. the Cap’t to cause them to 
be helved and ground, and the greatest care to be taken that 
they be not lost either in Camp or on a march. 


Mr. Posey to report the numbers of Pack horses at this place, 
and the commissary to cause the Bullocks that was lost to be 


which is here printed. Mr. Kennedy has kindly promised other copies 
from the same great store of records in regard to the history of the 
western part of Virginia. 

Newell’s manuscript contains the orders of the commander-in-chief, 
intermingled with his own remarks. It does not appear from any ex- 
tant record that, in this campaign, he was a captain. He was probably 
a lieutenant, but may have been an orderly sergeant. 

But few contemporary sources of information in regard to the battle 
of Pt. Pleasant are in print, so that everything which throws light on 
this campaign and ‘‘ Dunmore’s War” in general, is of interest. There 
is extant an address (which will be published in this Magazine), from 
the people of Kentucky to one of the Virginia Revolutionary Conven- 
tions, in which they state as one of the reasons why their allegiance was 
due to Virginia, that the victory of the Virginia troops at Pt. Pleasant 
made the settlement of Kentucky possible. And it is hardly too much 
to say that the settlement of Kentucky made possible the conquest and 
retention of the Northwest Territory. Remembering what this conquest 
has meant, what the West has become, and what it has so largely 
helped to make the United States, the little action between frontiers- 
men and Indians in the woods at Pt. Pleasant becomes one of the de- 
cisive battles of the world. 
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gathered together, and report the number of Cattle to evening 
to grass guard to be kept at the field in which the Cattle were 
Last Night, in which field they are to be kept every night. 
Camp Union, great Levels, Sept. 9, 1774. 

Parole, York. Capts. guard tomountasusual. Sergeant and 
12 men for grass guard; each Captain to inspect his Comp’y, 
and report the number of such as they may think not fully fit to 
undergo the fatigue of the Expedition. They are likewise to 
report the number of Pack horses at this place from Fincastle. 
Mr. Posey to report the no. of Pack horses at this place exclu- 
sive of those from Fincastle. Mr. Sims to report the quantity 
of Salt Sacks. the Quartermaster to have all the tools that are 
not ordered out for the use of the Camp made up in Loads. 


Camp Union, Great Levels, Saturday, Sepr. 10, 1774. 

Parole, England. Capts. & grass guard as yesterday.—The 
Botetourt Troops. Capt. Buford’s Company & Capt. Shelby 
& Capt. Russell’s Company from Fincastle to prepare for a 
march & hold themselves in readiness to move in the shortest 
notice—each Captain to draw up his Company and examine into 
the State of the ammunition they have distributed amongst the 
men, and make a report accordingly. Major Ingles, Mr. Posey 
& the Quartermaster to have the Beeves and Pack horses under 
their respective charges in readiness at a Call, and have a breast 
plate fixed to each Pack Saddle if possible. 


Camp Union, on the Great Levels, Sepr. 11, 1774. 


Parole, George. 1 Ensign, 1 Sergeant, 1 Corporal, 18 privates 
for guard & 1 corporal & 6 men for a grass guard. The guard 
to be taken from the Captains that are not under the marching 
orders of yesterday and those who are to hold themselves in 
Readiness and to march tomorrow Morning. Major Ingles & 
Mr. Posey are to have all the pack-horses loaded as early as 
possible—and the Quartermaster to have the Brigade under his 
Care to be loaded with all the tools and ammunition. Divine 
Service to begin at 12 o’clock. (There is no record from this 


time until the 23.) 


Camp Union, Sepr. 23, 1774. 
The Companies are to prepare to march on Short Warning— 
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the Captains are to liave all their men in the Neighborhood called 
in by to-morrow evening and see that their men are ready for 
marching. Each captain to have 3 horses and no more for him- 
self and company. Gaming is forbid in Camp after this day, 
and the officers are to take notice, that this order is complied 
with. the pack-horse Masters to have road (or made) completed 
if possible, and all ready to start off on Sunday evening. the 
pack-horse masters to have hodéd/es for every horse & breast 
plates for their saddles. (There is no journal of the march, the 
next date is as follows): 


Camp on Point Pleasant, Oct. 7, 1774. 


Parole, Cock. The Guard to be relieved by an equal num- 
ber at eight o’clock. the Canoes to be unloaded as soon as 
possible. the messes allowed to have as many of the artifi- 
cers employed as necessary for making a Shelter for the stores. 
Each Company to have a necessary house as soon as possible, 
otherwise the Camp will become foul and sickly, and it is hoped 
the Troops will pay so much regard to their own health and 
Satisfaction, as not to eace themselves elsewhere. Ensign and 
18 men with 6 of the Scouts to march to our last encampment, 
and make a Search for the lost beeves, some of the Cattle drivers 
to go along. Each Captain to give a list of his company this 
evening. 

Camp on Point Pleasant, Oct. 8, 1774. 

Parole, Gouch.—The Guard as usual, and the bullock drivers 
to make a large pen sufficient to contain the cattle at night. 
Major Ingles will be particular in closing up the Beeves at night. 
The different Lines to attend divine service at 12 o’clok. 


Camp on Point Pleasant, Oct. gth, 1774. 
Parole, Richmond. The usual guard to mount to-morrow 
morning—the master of the artificers to use all possible dispatch 
& fit for the reception of the provisions, &c., the agent to give 
the scouts notice that they are to attend very early for instruction. 


(I find the following account of the Battle of Point Pleasant 
on the roth October, 1774, although not written until the 14th.) 
B. R. Floyd. 

[The letter copied by Mr. Floyd is that printed in Force’s 
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Archives, 4th Series, Vol. I, 1016, so it is needless to reprint it 
here. | 
Camp on Point Pleasant, Oct. 11, 1774. 


Parole, Hampton.—The Guard to contain 2 Captains & 6 
Subaltern officers & 100 men, the commanding officers of each 
Company to have their men completed with 4 tb of Powder, & 
Yb of Lead as early as possible, and hold them in readiness to 
take the field, that we may repulse the enemy should he con- 
tinue about us. 


(Part of the Journal of the rith is lost, the part remaining is 
as follows): ‘‘as gathering the braves. Hearty thanks is re- 
turned to the brave officers & men who distinguished themselves, 
in the battle of yesterday. By whose gallant behaviour a Vic- 
tory was, under God, obtained. Let as not be dismayed by the 
loss of our brave officers and soldiers that fell altho’ we cannot 
help regretting them. Rather let us be inspired with a double 
degree of Courage and earnest desire to give our perfidious enemy 
a thorough Scourge.”’ 

Oct’r 13, 1774. Parole, Alexander. The Guard to be re- 
lieved by an equal number. All the tools to be collected that 
are not in use by the Artificers under Mr. Allen and lodged in 
the store house. Mr. Allen will be pleased to have the house in 
order to receive the flour as soon as possible—the pack-horse 
men to have all the horses they possibly can find driven up this 
day and the Bullock drivers to drive in the cattle—the Captains 
of the different Lines to attend at 9 o’clock. The Augusta Line 
& Ihave too much reason to condole with one another—you 
have lost your brave leader & in him I have lost the best of 
Brothers* and regard to his memory would be inducement 
enough to me to treat the brave officers & troops of Augusta 
with all tenderness & just marks of esteem, even had I never 
been honored, as I formerly have been, with the command of 
them, therefore they may be assured, that in every thing that 
regards their rank, Interest, & satisfaction, I shall be attentive, 
and shall think myself happy in having it in my power to ren- 


* This evidently is from an order by Andrew Lewis and refers to his 
brother, Colonel Charles Lewis, who was killed in the battle. 
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der essential service to them whilst they are under my command 
on this expedition or hereafter. 

Oct’r 14, 1774. Parole, Portsmouth. Guard to mount as 
usual if the Capts. will please to meet at the store house & 
divide the breast work lines so that each Company may have a 
proportion equal to their number the Sooner the work will be 
completed. Capt. McKee to succeed Capt. Murray in-the com- 
mand of the Company. Lieut. Givens to succeed Capt. Saml. 
Wilson & Lieut. Roberts, who acted as Lieutenant under Cols. 
Fields, to take the Charge of that Company ; a return to be 
given immediately, of the number of each company that may be 
depended on to cross the river to the Towns. 

Oct. 15, 1774. The Guard as usual—three men from each 
Company to be collected and put under the command of 3 
sergeants. One of which is to go up the Ohio, 3 or 4 miles— 
the other up the New River to the first narrows—the third to 
take the Ridges between the two and make diligent search for 
horses and drive to camp all they Can find. Maj‘ Ingles will 
order all the Cattle that can be found in the Evening each Com- 
pany to draw as Much Lead as will Compleat the Men that 
Cross the river to one & a half pounds and have it cast in bullet. 
The men that cross the river to have 5 days beef served out & 
made ready for carriage. The Scouts ‘hat are fit for duty to 
attend for Instruction immediately. 

Oct. 16th, 1774. Parole, Hanover. The guardas usual. All 
the Horses to be gathered in, after Sixty of the best of them are 
Set apart, for the Carriage of flour, each company may have a 
horse to Carry their tents. Major Ingles to have fifty good 
beaves in readiness to cross the river, and this Evening the 
troops who cross the river to have two days provision Served 
out. Each man that crosses the river to have half a pound of 
powder, four of the Scouts to be employed this day in gathering 
Horses as they are to have two for the Carriage of their bundles. 
That they may the better do their duty it is recommended to 
the Officers, who have taken in hand to make the breast work, 
to have their respective parts finished off this Morning as soon 
as possible. 


Camp, on Point Pleasant, Oct. 17th, 1774. 
Parole, Murry. The Horses & Cattle that are to Cross the 
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river to be got in readiness as quick as possible. three days 
flour and one of beef to be Served out to the whole that Crosses 
the river—as the quantity of powder will not afford more than 
(tb to each man that has been Saved sirce the battle, that is 
the quantity to be Served and the Captains are to receive for 
their Companies in bulk and have it equally divided. 


-_ Return of Capt. Herberts Company that Crossed the Ohio, 
October, 1774: Officers 1, Sergeants 2, privates 26, in all 29. 


Bold Virginians all, each Cheer up your heart, 

We wili see the Shawnees before that we part, 

We will never desert, nor will we retreat, 

Until that our Victory be quite compleat. 

; Ye off Spring of Brittain! Come stain not your name, 
Nor forfeit your right to your forefathers’ fame, 

If the Shawnees will fight, we never will fly— 

Will fight & will Conquer, or else we will die. 

Great Dunmore our General, Valiant & Bold, 

Excels the great Heroes—the Heroes of old; 

When he doth Command we will always obey, 

When he bids us fight we will not run away. 

Good Lewis our Colo’, courageous & Brave, 

We wish to command us—our wish let us have. 

In Camp he is pleasant—in War he is bold, 

Appears like great Cassar—great Cesar of old. 

Our Col’s & Capt’s command will obey, 

If the Shawnees should run we will bid them to Stay. 
Our Arms, they are Rifles. Our Men Volunteers 
Will fight & will Conquer you need have no fears. 
Come Gentlemen all, come strive to excel, 

Strive not to Shoot often—but Strive to Shoot well. 
Each man like a Hero can make the woods ring, 
And extend the Dominion of George our great King. 
Then to it, let’s go with might & with main, 

Tho’ Some that set forward return not again; 

Let us quite lay aside all cowardly fear 

In hopes of returning before the New year, 

The land it is good, it is just to our mind, 

Each will have his part if his Lordship be kind. 
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The Ohio once ours, will live at our Ease, 

With a Bottle & glass to drink when we please. 
Here’s a health to King George & Charlotte his mate, 
Wishing our Victory May Soon be complete, 

And a kind female friend along by our Side, 

In riches & splendor ’till Death to abide— 

Health to great Dunmore our general also, 

Wishing he may Conquer wherever he go— 

Health to his Lady—may they long happy be 

And a health, my good friends, to you & to me. 


Parole, London. Camp on the Ohio against Point Pleasant. 
Octob’ 18, 1774. 1 Capt., 2 Lieuts., 1 En’s, 75 Private men 
for the guard. bullock Drivers to gather in and Keep all the 
Cattle that crossed the river yesterday. The pack horse masters 
to have 61 pack horses in readiness for loading as early as pos- 
sible. 60 loads of flour to be brought over from Point Pleasant 
& one sack of Salt. Majr. Ingles to have 15 more beeves driven 
over the river as quick as possible. 


A GENERAL RETURN FOR THE FINCASTLE TROOPS FOR I9TH 
OcTOBER, 1774. 


APTAINS, 2 ? | | | 
4 a & | & 
Roberts 1......... I I | 37 38 
Russell 1...... ... I I | 3 S WWsksee 35 35 
I I 3 I | 29 29 
Campbell 1....... 3 Bi 32 32 
I I 44 44 


1 chaplain—3 Scouts—1 Butcher. 
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Wednesday, October 19th, 1774. The guard as before. On 
this days March the pack horses & Cattle to be driven as Close 
as possible and when the ground will admit of it not further back 
than the rear of the right & left Columns. this Camp was on a 
small Creek about 1% Miles from the Ohio where was an Indian 
Camp and Sundry things found the indians had left on their 
flight home. 

Thursday, Oct’r 20, 1774.—-Essex.—The usual guard to Mount 
this Morning, the pack horsemen to drive as close and far for- 
ward between the Columns as possible & the Cattle to be drove 
between the rear of the other Columns in Case of an attack. 
The officers to form in the best Manner they can possible Judge 
in order to oppose the enemy according to the ground, place or 
places. The Enemy may appear. In Case of an alarm in Camp 
the officers are to form on their own ground, as they Camp to 
take Care & faceoutwards. The rgth of this Month as we were 
Marching on our way to the Towns, about 15 miles from the 
Ohio, there happened an unlucky fellow to Shoot off his gun at 
a deer that run thro’ the ranks as we were Marching along, and 
shot my brother through the left knee, and after going 5 or 6 
miles further, we was obliged to retreat back to point pleasant 
on the Ohio. that night we Camped with the Army about 20 
miles from the Ohio. The next Morning there was a large body 
of Indians seen by the Scouts—and there was an alarm in Camp, 
and all the men turned out and formed a Circle and Stood about 
1% hours and no enemy appearing they Marched off; and we 
turned the Ohio way, 5 besides my brother, when we expected 
to be attacked every Moment all day, till at Night we reached 
Point Pleasant to our great Satisfaction. 


Oct" 21st, Camp on Point Pleasant. 


Parole, Dumfries. The guard as usual. the Revelle to Beat 
before day break. thelines toturn out under arms & have their 
arms examined by the officers of their Companies, the men for 
work to parade as Soon as possible & compleat the breast work. 
At point pleasant was a Stockade fort built to Secure the 
Wounded Men, who are dieing daily & most Shocking Sight to 
See their wounds. Alex McKee caught a Cat fish that weighed 
57% lbs. Camp on Point pleasant, Oct. 23, 1774. Parole, 
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Botetourt—The Revelle to beat to-morrow morning before day— 
the whole lines to turn out under arms, have their Rolls Called 
& their arms examined & fresh primed, if necessary; the dif- 
ferent officers to attend at the head of their Companies, & see 
that this is done. the Men for work are to prepare themselves 
for work immediately after to finish these necessary work for 
their own preservation. the guard to be relieved continually 
every morning at 8 o’clock & to consist in future of one Subal- 
tern, 4 Sergeants & 48 private Men from which he is to detach 
a Sergeant & 8 men up the Kanawha & a Sergeant & 8 men up 
the Ohio, who are to take place on the bank of the River & 
keep out 2 Centries each. The officer of the guard is likewise 
to detach a Sergeant & 8 men to the point who is to have the 
Canoes in Charge & be answerable for them. The men that are 
on guard are by no means to leave their guards, and must not 
expect when on duty to Sleep in their tents. the Centry on the 
approach of any person to them in the night, or on hearin any 
unusual Noise which they imagine to proceed from the Enemy 
are to Challenge briskly and distinctly ‘‘who comes there,” if 
they receive no answer the rst & 2nd Challenge they are to make 
ready at Challenging a third time & if they receive no answer 
to fire on the enemy & return to the guard who are to turn out 
under arms. On the Centinels Challenging twice & receiving 
no answer the officer of the guard is immediately to Send a 
Sergeant & party to examine into the Cause of the alarm & 
keep himself and guard in readiness for action & to keep the 
men on their posts—it will be necessary for the officer of the 
guard to visit his Centinels himself about once or twice a Night 
& have a Sergeant likewise to visit them personally betore day 
break or at beating of the reveile. It is to be hoped the men 
will cheerfully join in the work tomorrow, as it will be a Shame 
to flinch from the Service of this Country for two or three days 


work, & will be a constant Stain on the honor of their latest © 


posterity either to be cut off, or defeated by the remains of an 
already defeated enemy th’o laziness of our Securing our posts. 
If this has no effect, which I would be both Surprised & Sorry 
_ to see, I must acquaint those who refuse to join in So necessary 

a work, that they by their refusal will forfeit all claims to the 
merit of their former good conduct & brave behaviour. 


— 
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Camp on point pleasant, Oct" 24th, 1774. 
Parole, Fincastle. The Guard as yesterday, the men that are 
fit for duty to be employed in the necessary works tomorrow 
morning as early as possible. 


A RETURN OF Capt. HERBERT’S COMPANY, OCT. 25, 1774. 


Capt., 1; Lieut., 2; Ensign, 2; Sergt., 6; privates, 110; sick, 
10; wounded, 20; waiters on sick, 9g; on Command, 6; fit for 
duty, 65. 

A Cat fish Caught this day weighed 89 lbs., 10 inches between 
the eyes, 2 ft. 4 In. round the head, 4 ft. ro in. long, a Blue Cat. 


Camp on point Pleasant, Oct’r 25th, 1774. 
Parole, Augusta. The guard as usual, the men for duty, ex- 
cept the guard, to be employed in the breast works & burning 
of brush. 
Camp on point Pleasant, Oct" 26, 1774. 
Parole, Culpepper. I must insist upon the men on duty to 
be employed in finishing the breast work & burning the brush, 
the Guard as usual. This day I crossed the Ohio after My 
horses when I Saw Buffalo Sign. 
Camp, Oct’r 27, 1774. 
Parole, Williamsburg. The guard as usual, the men for duty 
to be employed in finishing the Work. 


A GENERAL RETURN OF THE TROOPS CAMPED AT POINT 
PLEASANT COMMANDED BY COLONEL WILLIAM FLEMING, 
OcT’R 27, 1774. 


Comssid. Non Comssd. 
Officers. | Officers. | Rank and File. 

2 : n| 

ComPNYs. el#ls gis 3 
C. Herbert..... St, 65 |12| 20 |9 106 
C. Lockridge...} 6 1 | 50} 8 43 119 
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Camp on point pleasant, Oct’, 1774. 


1 Capt., 1 Ens‘, 3 Serg’nts & 50 rank & file to Mount guard 
Immediately, all the pack horsemen to have all the Horses driven 
up & confined & report the numbers every evening to Capt. 
Geo. Mathews. 


Here the journal ends and I have not been able to learn why 
it was notcontinued. It may be that Mr. Newell returned about 
that time from Point Pleasant, as early in the year 1775 he went 
on a journey to Kentucky, as early as the 27th July, 1775, from 
this fact I infer he returned to his residence soon after the date 
of the last order. If the foregoing facts can be of any service to 
you in preparing the work you proposed, I can vouch for the 4 
truth & accuracy of the Statements. Mr. Newell was a man of dl 
much good sense, sterling worth and great integrity of Charac- i 
ter. He was also methodical and accurate and therefore would 
be apt to be a reliable witness. In hopes you may derive some 
benefit from the preceding pages, I have the honor to be, re- 
spectfully, Your obedient servant, 


BEN. RusH FLoyp. 


LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF QUESNAY’S 
ACADEMY.* 


(From The Virginia Gazette or The American Advertiser, Richmond, 
June 28, 1786.) 


Last Sunday being the Festival of St. John the Baptist, the i 
Ancient and Honorable Society of Free and Accepted Masons it : 


* For Quesnay’s proposed academy of arts and sciences, see a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Richmond’s First Academy,”’ by R. H. Gaines, in Virginia Hi 
Historical Collection, XI, 165-175. |j 
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met at their new Hall, at 8 A. M., were properly clothed, and 
walked from thence in procession to Shockoe Hill, under a sa- 
lute of cannon, for the purpose of laying the Foundation Stone 
of Quesnay’s Academy, being met by the Trustees of this un- 
dertaking; after the usual ceremony of consecration with corn, 
wine and oil, the second Stone was laid in the East, by the 
Worshipful John Groves, Master of Lodge No. 13, and a Si/ver 
Plate deposited underneath, with the following inscription 


thereon: 


The Corner Stone of an Academy 
In the City of Richmond, 
A. M. Quesnay, President, 
Laid by the 
Master, Wardens and Brethren 
of Lodge No. XIII, 

On the feast of St. John the Baptist, 
A. D. 1786. A. L. 5786. 
John Groves, M. 

James Mercer, G. M., Edmund Randolph, D. G. M., 
of Virginia. 


A numerous assemblage of ladies and gentlemen were present, 
who testified their applause on the occasion, the whole being 
conducted with regularity. Mr. Quesnay to express his grati- 
tude for the: honour done him, gave the Masons a French salute 
of 5 guns, on their quitting the ground. 

Returned in the same Masonic order to the Lodge, and after 
a time spent therein, proceeded to Church, accompanied by the 
Right Worshipful the Deputy Grand, with many Visiting 
Brethren. An excellent discourse suitable to the occasion, was 


delivered by the Rev. John Buchanan, chaplain, and an Anthem 
sung by Mr. Moody and others. After divine service, returned 
to the Hall in the same order, where the necessary business of 
the Lodge was gone through, and was closed with the usual 
solemnity and harmony, the Brethren retired in friendship, the 
distinguishing characteristic of this ancient institution. 

This laudable undertaking in establishing a Seminary, founded 
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on the plan of enlarging the education of our youth in the 
polite personal accomplishments so requisite to all who think 
polished manners worth the attention of public cultivation. —At 
the same time redounds to the honour of the Donors, by whose 
liberality and beneficence this building will be reared. 


The following, literally translated from the Latin, is the Inscrip- 
tion on the Plate laid under the first stone of the Academy by 
the Trustees: 


‘*On this day, the 24th of June, 1786, 
The Tenth of the Independence, 
P. Henry, Governor, 
Was laid by the Trustees, the first Stone of 
Quesnay’s Academy; 

Which promises by its extensive utility, 
To do honor to the Projector’s ingenuity, 
As well as to those who had the good sense 
and generosity 
To patronize his scheme. 


J. Harvie, Mayor.”’ 


In commemoration of St. John, the day was celebrated by 
the Brethren of Manchester, at their new Lodge Room, where, 
after the necessary business was over, an elegant dinner was 
prepared for the Lodge and Visiting Brethren; members of dif- 
ferent Lodges attended, who were received with brotherly affec- 
tion, and every mark of distinction and good fellowship. Some 
original Songs and Toasts were given and the day closed in 
friendship and mirth. The philanthropy, harmony and regularity 
of this new Lodge, is an additional jewel to the institution, and 
a happy presage of the flourishing state of Masonry in this 
quarter of the globe, through the generous and liberal encour- 
agement which it receives from, and under this free constitution, 
patronized by the most respectable and worthy characters. 
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VIRGINIA MILITIA IN THE REVOLUTION. 


(CONTINUED) 


1778. June 8. Mathews, Sampson, for Sundry persons for 
Augusta Militia, £480. 4. —. 

10. McDowell, Samuel, for Sundry Persons for a Horse, 
Spys, & Expresses, 21. 7. 6. 

12. McDowell, William, Beef for Botetourt Militia, 4. 6. —. 

July 9. Midcap, William, for riding Express to order out 
Nanse‘ Militia, —. 15. —. 

10. Martin, Cap‘ Joseph, for Sundries for Exped" agt. the 
Indians, 39. 7. 6. 

22. Mathews, Colo. Sampson, Capt. Robert McCreery’s Pay 
Roll, 324. 12. —. 

Aug' 1. Muse, Rich*, for Pay & Rations Sundry Militia 
Guards, Westmoreland, 12. 2. —. 

28. McLaughlin, Edward, for riding Sundry Expresses, 
Monongalia, # Cert., 6. 15. —. 

Martin, Capt. Charles, for Pay as Commisary & Provisions to 
Westaugusta Militia in 1776, 221. —. 2. 

Do. Do., for Pay of his Comp’ Monongohala Militia in Pur- 
suit of Tories and Deserters, # Pay Rolls & Cert., 26. 12. 8. 

Sept’ 5. McKittrich, for Diets, &c., for the Augusta Militia, 
® Cert., 9. 6. 9. 

15. Moore, James, for Pay as a Spy in Tygars Valley, ® 
Cert., 1. 5. —. 

Oct’ 1. Maddison, Thomas, for Provisions & Sundrys Chero- 
kee Expedition, #@ Accot., 80. 8. 9. 

14. Murdaugh, James, for pay as a Com” remov* the Inhabi- 
tants, Norfolk, &c., 94. 8. 1. 

16. Miller, Cap‘ Mathias, for Pay of his Com’ Militia, Ports- 
mouth, Cert., 111. 14. 8. 

Do., for Provisions for Do., # Cert., 4. 1. 3. 

Mondin, John, for Diets to Norfolk Militia, 5. 1. 3. 

17. Martin, Capt. Joseph, for a Canoe & Provisions to his 
Com’y, 19. 10. —. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE SITE OF OLD “JAMES TOWNE,” 1607-1698.* 


By SAMUEL H. YONGE. 


INTRODUCTION, 


It was the author’s privilege to have charge, under the direc- 
tion of the United States Engineer Department in 1900 and 1got, 
of the work of protecting Jamestown Island from the encroach- 
ments of James River. 

Before proceeding with the above work an attempt was made 
to learn the cause and extent of the encroachments. The for- 
mer was soon discovered to be abrasion by wave action, while 
the latter, on account of the available evidence being meager 
and uncertain, could not be satisfactorily determined, 

The abraded area at first appeared to be upwards of fifty acres, 
having its greatest width, about three-eighths of a mile, at the 
northwestern extremity of the island. 

While the protection work was under construction new evi- 
dence offered, in the light of which the above area appeared too 
large. This led to making personal researches among all avail- 
able sources of information, which have occupied the leisure 
moments of a period of two years. 

The results of the above investigation, with regard to the site 
of the former town, presented in the accompanying monograph, 
are at variance with the statements of other modern writers, 

There are but two descriptions available of the island and 
town after the latter had passed beyond the transitional stage of 
a military post, by writers of the time having a personal knowl- 
edge of the localities; one by an anonymous writer in about 
1676, the other ten years later by the Rev. John Clayton. Both 
descriptions are quite incomplete. Supplemented by informa- 
tion from other sources, however, they have considerable value, 
especially that by Mr. Clayton. 


* Copyright, 1903, by Samuel H. Yonge. 
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In the description of the town by Mr. Richard Randolph, the 
antiquarian, published in 1849, in the Virginia Historical Reg- 
ister, Vol. II, pages 138 and 139, occurs the following: 


‘*T will only add that the great body of the town, which, how- 
ever, was never very large, was certainly west of the Old Steeple 
still visible, and is now entirely, or very nearly, submerged in 
the river. This is clearly proved by the old deeds for lots in the 
town recorded in the office of James City County Court, which 
call for bounds that are now under water, and more palpably, by 
vast numbers of broken bricks and other relics of building that 
may still be seen in the western bank at low tide.’’ 


It is evident from the above quotation that Mr. Randolph was 
not aware of the fact now disclosed that after about 1623 the 
greater part of the village was east of the tower ruin. The 
reasons for his belief that almost the entire town was west of the 
ruin were probably the following: During about the last three 
and a half decades of the town’s existence the public buildings, 
as will be shown in the following pages, were west of the tower, 
on which fact, no doubt, the tradition was founded that the 
whole town was in that neighborhood; and, as only the western 
bank of the island was subsequently attacked by the waves, and 
consequently the foundations of former buildings of that quarter 
alone were exposed to view by abrasion of the bank, the above 
tradition was apparently confirmed; further, after the last state 
house and other buildings were burned in 1698, the standing 
parts of buildings in the entire town were, in the course of time, 
obliterated by the town site being put under cultivation and the 
brick formerly composing the buildings being removed; and, 
finally, on account of the long interval—a century and a half— 
between the town’s abandonment as the seat of government, by 
waich its few inhabitants, composed principally of resident state 
officials and tavern keepers, were compelled to remove, and that 
of a revival of any very great interest in the town, the traditions 
depended on for fixing its position had become dim and defective. 

From what follows it appears that writers of later date than 
Mr. Randolph accepted and reflected his views, without proper 


investigation. 
According to Bishop Meade, in his O/d Churches and Families 
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of Virginia, Vol. I, page 111, the town was situated between 
the existing tower ruin and the upper extremity of the island, 
its eastern end being a short distance (one hundred and fifty 
yards) above the ruin, which he places at about a mile below the 
northern end of the isthmus. He also states in effect that the 
part of the island above alluded to had been encroached on by 
the river, thereby implying that the greater part of the town site 
had been washed away, and that traces of the town were visible 
at low tide in front of the island bank, 7. e., the western bank, 
which was the part abraded. 

From the brief description of the town by the late Edward 
Duffield Neill, D. D., contained on page 203, Virginia Carolo- 
rum, published in 1886, it would appear that he, too, believed 
it to have been at the western extremity of the island. He also 
states that the quarter called ‘‘the New Towne”’ had been de- 
stroyed by the encroachments of the river. 

Dr. John Fiske informs us in lirginia and Her Neighbors, 
Vol. II, page 120, published in 1896, that more than Lalf of the 
town has been destroyed. 

Dr. Lyon Gardner Tyler, President of William and Mary 
College, in 7he Cradle of the Republic, pages 19 and 40, places 
the town at the western end of the island, with the Back Street 
on a ridge which is referred to in the description of the island in 
the following pages as the third ridge. Since, as will be shown, 
Back Street was in the ‘‘ New Towne,’’ that part of the settle- 
ment, according to the above writer, must also have been on the 
third ridge. 

With the above array of testimony, emanating from such well- 
known authorities, it was natural to begin the investigation of 
the subject with the preconceived idea that the town had stood 
west of or above the old tower, and that the greater part of it 
had been engulfed by the river. 

As information regarding the extent and shape of the abrasion 
could not be obtained from historical works, recourse was had to 
the old records of patents for land at “James Citty’’ issued 
during the seventeenth century, from which principally it was 
learned that the town bordered not only the western shore of the 
island near its upper extremity, but also the adjacent southern 
shore below for about an equal distance and had a total length 
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along the river of about three-fourths of a mile. The patents 
: also show that the quarter of the town referred to in them as the 
‘* New Towne’’ was of a permanent and not of an ephemeral 
character, and that for many years after its establishment, about 
1623, was the most important part of the corporation. The 
most notable events and incidents of the first two and last three 
: decades of the town’s history, however, occurred at and west of 


ft the church still marked by the tower ruin. 
: It seems proper to call attention to the following most notice- 
{ able errors of statement made by recent writers: 


In Zhe Cradle of the Republic, pages 53 and 54, a one-acre 
lot patented by William Sherwood in 1681, whereon had stood 
‘*the Country House,’’ is located north of the lands owned by 
William Edwards, Robert Beverley and Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., 
which were above the church, and a lot which, in 1688, was 
owned by Henry Hartwell, is placed above Sherwood’s lot. 
The Back Street, Sherwood’s acre with the ‘‘ Country House,”’ 
and the Hartwell tract, all above referred to, are now found to 
have been situated east, instead of west of the church tower, 
and near the eastern end of the town, while the properties of 
Edwards, Beverley and Bacon were near its western end. The 
. Hartwell tract was on the southern shore of the island, about 
five hundred yards below the tower, and formed part of the 
southern boundary of the Sherwood acre. 

In the description of the town about the time of Sir Francis 
Wyatt’s first administration, given in Vol. II, page 529, Eco- 
nomic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, by Philip 
Alexander Bruce, it is stated that a bridge was built to connect 
the island with the mainland. This clearly is a misapprehension, 
for there does not appear to be any record of such structure 
being built during the existence of ‘‘ James Towne,”’ nor until 
a some time before the middle of the nineteenth century. Ac- 
“7 cording to Bishop Meade the island was connected with the 

mainland by a causeway on the site of the former isthmus about 

the middle of the eighteenth century. 

In constructing the chart of the town and its environs, the 
localities where a number of historic scenes were enacted, were 
i fixed, also the locations, with greater or less exactness, of the 

grounds or dwellings of a number of the former residents, the 
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sites of two of the town’s three forts and of several of its public 
buildings. 

There being no definite information available for determining 
the positions of the western bank of the head of the island dur- 
ing the Jamestown period, of the original paled town, also of 
the first fort and early graveyard, it was necessary to depend on 
reasonable conjecture. On account of not being based on data 
of a definite character, as are most of the other localities treated 
of, this part of the investigation is offered with a measure of dif- 
fidence, although the deductions made seem to be justified by 
circumstantial evidence. Unfortunately, there is nothing to 
show who owned the land around the church tower anterior to 
1683, where, according to this investigation, before the ‘‘ New 
Towne’”’ was established, the earliest town was situated. 

The positions of the third and fourth state houses, and the 
grounds of several persons conspicuous in the affairs of the 
colony towards the close of the town’s career are, however, 
fixed in and near this older quarter of the town. 

A description of the town would be incomplete without some 
reference to its most interesting feature, the first Anglican church 
in America. Brief descriptions of the several church structures 
of ‘‘ James Citty’’ parish, erected at ‘‘ James Citty,’’ are there- 
fore included. 

As the page of the Virginia Land Patent Records containing 
transcripts of two of the earliest patents, viz: to Sir George 
Yeardley, Knight, and Captain Roger Smith, are missing, it 
was necessary, for locating the tracts they represented, to depend 
on the meager information contained in the Patent Record In- 
dex, and the renditions of the missing transcripts as contained 
in the writings of other investigators, which are not very satis- 
factory. 

An appendix comprises the details, in as comprehensive form 
as possible, of the method of establishing the position of *‘ the 
New Towne.’’ The plats of several grants which have been 
located in ‘‘the New Towne”’ are omitted from the ‘‘ Map of 
Iames Citty,’’ as by introducing them those of greater antiquity 
and interest would be covered, and confusion created in the dif- 
ferent lines. The parts of some of the plats which extend be- 
yond the limits of the town are also omitted. 
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All dates are given according to Old Style. 

The author’s effort has been ably seconded by Mr. Frank D. 
Beckham, of Prince William County, Va., who has devoted his 
leisure to the work, and rendered invaluable assistance. 

The artistically drawn map of ‘‘Iames Citty,’’ Va., is the 
work of Mr. Otto Sonne, civil engineer, of Boston, Mass., 
whose attainments as a landscape engineer are well known. 

The occasion seems opportune for informing the reader that 
the credit of rescuing from oblivion and preserving some of the 
most important ancient landmarks of Virginia, including James- 
town, is entirely due to the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities. Organized and administered by ladies of 
the ‘‘Old Dominion,’’ the association is not only arousing an 
ever-increasing interest in events of colonial days, which en- 
genders a spirit of true patriotism, but in spite of a slender ex- 
chequer, is achieving remarkable results in preserving historic 
landmarks. 

After exhausting all available sources of information about the 
town, it is found that a great deal is lacking to make a knowl- 
edge of the subject complete and satisfactory. This much, how- 
ever, is learned, that the town, even though measured by what 
would appear to be a standard of its time, was small, poor and 
insignificant. This fact invests the place with the deepest inter- 
est, when it is remembered that from such a small beginning in 
the wilderness has sprung what bids fair to become, if not so 
already, the greatest nation of the earth. 

The passing of a few years will complete the third century 
since the laying of the cornerstone of the nation’s foundation. 
How striking the contrast between then and now, in the mode 
of living, in the knowledge of the sciences and the liberal arts, 
and in the supersedure of intolerance and blind superstition by 
freedom of conscience.and enlightenment! 
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INDEX TO ‘‘MAP OF IAMES CITTY, VA., 1607—1698.”’ 


A—First ridge, ‘‘ Block House Hill,’’ belonging to John Bauld- 
win in 1656. 
B—Second ridge, containing tracts of James, Bauldwin, Hamp- 
ton, ef al. 
C—Third ridge, on which stood the third and fourth state houses. 
D—Fourth ridge, on which the town was principally situated. 
a, a, a, a—Jetties constructed in 1895-96 to protect island bank. 
1—Probable western shore line of island, 1600-1700. 
2—Present shore line of mainland. 
3—Bridge across Back River on road to Williamsburg. 
4—Lot of Philip Ludwell, Esq., in 1694, containing the ruins 
of three brick houses. 
5—Third and fourth state houses, 1666 to 1698. 
6—‘‘ Country House,’’ in 1694. 
7—Building reputed to have been a powder magazine. 
8—Site of brick fort constructed between 1670 and 1676. 
g—The lone cypress. 
10—Approximate position of northerly line between Richard 
James and John Bauldwin in 1657. 
11—Approximate site of tract of Richard Saunders, 1644. 
12—Approximate site of tract of Edward Challis, 1643. 
13—Approximate site of tract of Radulph Spraggon, 1643. 
14—Approximate site of tract of Geo. Gilbert, 1643. 
15—Suggested outline of original paled four-acre town. 
16—Tract of Edward Chilton, Attorney-General, 1683. 
17—Tract of Wm. Edwards, Sr., 1690. 
18—Piles of former bridge between island and mainland, con- 
structed during first half of nineteenth century. 
19—Tract of John Howard, 1694. 
20—Tract of Nathaniel Bacon, Sr., 1694. Contains foundation 
of chimney. 
21—Confederate fort constructed in 1861. 


22—Ancient tower ruin, inclosed part of old graveyard, and» 


foundations of third, fourth and fifth churches. 
23—Probable site of triangular fort constructed 1607. 
24—Probable site of ‘‘ bridge’’ (wharf), constructed in 1611. 
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25—Probable landing place of first settlers, May 14, 1607. 

26—Approximate site of blockhouse, built by Captain Richard 
Stephens in 1624. 

27—Confederate redoubt commanding Back River, constructed 
1861, 

28—Ditch draining ‘‘ Pitch and Tarr Swamp.”’ 

29—Boundary lines of tract belonging to the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. 

30—‘‘ The old state house’’ (approximate), used from about 
1630 to 1656, on one-acre tract, of which part was sold 
to Ludwell and Stegg in 1667. 

31—Ruins of building on site of Ambler-Jacquelin messuage. 

32—Tract of John Chew, 1624. 

33—Tract of Captain Richard Stephens, 1623. 

34—Tract of Captain Ralph Hamor, 1624, Secretary of State 
and chronicler. 

35—Site of the turf fort. 

36—Cross streets connecting ‘‘ the way along the Maine River”’ 
and the Back Street. 

37—Tract of George Menefy, 1624, member of the Council of 
State. 

38—The ‘‘ way along the Greate river,’’ or ‘‘ Maine river.”’ 

39—Cart track ‘‘ leading to Island House,’’ in 1665. 

40—Causeway over swamp formerly connecting part of island 
containing ‘‘the new towne”’ with the rest of the island. 

41—One-acre tract bought by William Sherwood in 1681, ‘‘ on 
which formerly stood the brick house formerly called the 
Country House,’’ and later, probably Sherwood’s resi- 
dence. 

42—Jamestown island wharf. 

43—Probable site of tract of Richard Clarke, 1646. 

44—The ‘‘ main cart path.’’ 

45—‘‘ The old Greate Road,”’’ in 1694. 

46—Ancient graveyard. 

47—Point where skeletons were exposed by bank caving in 1896. 

48—Shore line of 1903. 

49—Traces of house foundations. Probable site of Richard 
Lawrence's dwelling about 1676. 


N. B. Broken lines on map indicate approximate boundaries, etc. 
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DESCRIPTION OF JAMESTOWN ISLAND. 


Jamestown Island, Virginia, is situated in James River, sixty- 
eight and three-fourths miles below the head of tidewater, at 
the foot of the Richmond rapids, and fifty-eight miles above the im 
Virginia capes. ji 

No ancient charts of the island and town of the Jamestown 
period (1607-1698), have been discovered. ‘‘ The Draughte 
by Roberte Tindall, of Virginia, Anno 1608,’’ and ‘‘ Chart of | 

j 


Virginia,’ sent to Philip III of Spain in the same year by Zu- 

niga to accompany the report of Francisco Maguel,* ‘‘ the Irish- 

man,’’ a spy in the service of Spain, and published in Zhe 

Genesis of the United States, although possessing some merit as fil 
reconnoisance sketches, prove to be inaccurate on comparison | . 


with modern maps, and furnish information of but little value as 
to the shape of the island and the site of the town. 

The island, thus invariably designated in the old land patents, 
and so referred to in Ralph Hamor’s Discourse, and other an- 
cient writings, is two and three-fourths miles long, with a width 
varying from about three hundred yards at its head to about one 
and one-fourth miles near its lower extremity. It was formerly 
connected at its upper extremity with the mainland by a narrow 
neck, which being at a much lower elevation than the island, 
constituted an isthmus only at ordinary tides. What appear to 
be traces of the isthmus are found at one to two feet below low 
tide, just west of the piling of an old trestle bridge, which for- 
merly connected the island with the mainland. The bridge was 
destroyed by a storm over fifty years ago. As compared with 
the neighboring mainland, the general elevation of the island is 
low. 

Adjoining the head of the island is a marsh, which is referred 
to in the old land patents as ‘‘ belonging to the Back river.”’ 

The head of the island is composed of three ridges and part | 
of a fourth, marked on accompanying map A, B, C, D, having 
an easterly trend, and rising from about twelve to sixteen feet | 


* His name was probably either Francis McGill or Michael. 
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above low tide. Between the three uppermost ridges are narrow 
marshes or slashes. The slash between the first and second 
formerly connected with Back River only, but by the abrasion of 
the western shore of the island it would now connect James River 
with the Back River were it not for the recently constructed sea 
wall. Between the second and third ridges is a slash or branch 
of a large swamp situated near the middle of the island and ex- 
tending easterly to the Back River. It drains into Spratley’s 
Bay, and was anciently referred to as ‘‘the Pitch and Tarr 
Swamp.’’ About two hundred yards inland from the western 
shore of the island the above slash becomes the boundary be- 
tween the second and fourth ridges. 

The boundary between the third and fourth ridges is a little 
valley, which, near the river bank is two to three feet above 
high tide. This valley, as will appear later, contained near its 
former river end a brick fort constructed towards the close ot 
the seventeenth century. At the head of the fourth ridge the 
ground rises quite rapidly to an elevation of about ten feet, and 
for two small areas to fourteen feet above low tide, forming two 
knolls, one at the tower ruin and the other in the Confederate 
fort of 1861. The two knolls were probably ‘‘the two Mount- 
aines,’’ on which Percy informs us, in his Discourse, ‘‘ was sowne 
most of our Corne.’’ The western extremities of the above 
ridges, as is shown below, prior to the last two centuries extended 
four or five hundred feet beyond the present island bank. 

Below the fourth ridge is a narrow slash, now partly filled 
with sand, another branch of the main swamp, in which there is 
a run anciently known as ‘‘ Orchard Run,’’ draining the swamp 
into the river (see map of ‘‘ James Citty Island’’). East of the 
last mentioned slash is a ridge, also having an easterly trend. 
East of the above ridge and extending to James River is a branch 
of a great marsh, referred to below. Next follows a series of 
seven low ridges, forming collectively what was anciently known 
as Goose Hill. The Goose Hill ridges are separated by slashes 
of the extensive marsh above referred to, lying north and east 
of them, named Goose Hill marsh. It is drained into James 
river by Passmore’s or Paschmore’s Creek. 

Goose Hill is a hill only in the same relative sense that the 
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two knolls where the English wheat was planted were mountains. 
The fourth ridge has a larger area of good soil above extreme 
high tide than the other ridges at the head of the island. The 
Back river, which is referred to in many of the old patents, 
forms the northern boundary of the island. Although its chan- 
nel is from seven to twenty-three feet deep, the depth on the bar 
in Spratley’s Bay, into which it empties, is but four feet; ample, 
however, for the crossing of the ‘' friggett,’’ from which the 
landing in Back River near the head of the island was named, 
and of whose coming the town’s people were apprised by a 
niusical note, as the vessel passed ‘‘ Pyping Point.’’ * 

Above the Back River was situated ‘‘ Sandy Bay,’’ having the 
isthmus for its western and ‘‘ Powhatan Swamp’’ for its eastern 
boundary, and receiving on the north the flow of Powhatan 
Creek. Near the northwest shore of the bay, about a mile from 
‘‘James Towne,’’ was situated what is believed to have been 
the first American glass works, in which beads were manufac- 
tured for trading with the Indians. 

As will appear later on, the two branches of ‘‘ Pitch and Tarr 
Swamp’”’ above mentioned, were the upper and lower limits of 
the principal part of ‘‘ James Citty.’’ A line of stumps, visible 
at low tide, extending shoreward from a solitary cypress stand- 
ing two nundred and seventy feet from the recently constructed 
sea wall, probably indicates the former position of the head of 
the upper branch of the swamp, where, as will be shown further 
on, a tract of land was granted in 1696 to Lieutenant Edward 
Ross. 

The mean tidal range at Jamestown Island is but twenty-two 
inches. Great tides, however, rising to seven or eight feet 
above low water, are occasionally caused by gales from between 
south and east. Whenever the tide rose slightly above its nor- 
mal level, the isthmus was submerged. During great tides there 
is a flow from the river through the depression between the third 
and fourth ridges into the upper branch of the swamp. 


* The point was located by platting a patent to Richard James (Virginia 
Land Patent Records, Book III, p. 368). 
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ABRASION OF THE ISLAND. 


Until 1901, the length of the western bank exposed to abras- 
ion was about a half mile. In the above year about half of the 
exposed bank was protected by the sea wall before mentioned. 
The shore of the mainland from a short distance above the island 
to the Chickahominy River, a distance of about six miles, is be- 
ing abraded, and there are unmistakable signs of this action 
being operative for a very long period in the past. There is 
very good evidence that this bank was being abraded by the 
waves as early as 1686. The above protecting shore originally 
formed a natural protection for the island headland, and by its 
recession the latter became exposed to wave action. 

It would hardly seem possible that the abrasion of the island 
was in progress as early as 1686, or even in 1696, as in the latter 
year a grant of land, situated on its western bank, contiguous 
to and below the upper branch of ‘‘ Pitch and Tarr Swamp”’ 
was made to Lieutenant Edward Ross,* before alluded to. It 
seems probable that the island was not attacked by the river be- 
fore 1700. Under this assumption, therefore, the whole period 
of the island’s abrasion to the time of its protection in 1gor, 
would be two hundred and one years. Observation of the bank 
in recent years shows that its annual rate of recession has been 
about four feet. Prior to the extensive use of side wheel steamers 
on James River, probably about 1860, and when occasional strong 
winds between west and north were the sole destroying agents, 
the rate probably did not exceed two feet. Applying the above 
rates for forty years and one hundred and sixty-one years 
respectively, the total width of the prism of abrasion would 
amount to about 482 feet. 

From the data contained in the following quotation from 
Amoenitates Graphicae,a magazine edited by Professor Louis 
Hue Girardin, in 1803,} ‘‘ many yards of the palisades erected 
by the first settlers are yet to be seen at a low tide standing at 


* Virginia Land Patent Records, Book IX, p. 49. 


+ Foot note, page 8, Report of the Proceedings of the Late Jubilee at 
James- Town (in 1807). 
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least 150 to 200 paces from the present shore,’’ it would appear 
that the annual rate of abrasion, assuming the pace at thirty 
inches, was about twice that given above. Professor Girardin’s 
description, however, shows that he was not accustomed to esti- 
mating distances, and his figures, therefore, do not appear to 
have any value. 

As the time when the abrasion began and its erosion from 
time to time are unknown, no reliable deduction can be made as 
to the exact position of the western shore of the island in the 
seventeenth century. 

From the Edward Ross patent, the direction of the shore for 
two hundred and fifteen feet, immediately below the head of the 
upper branch of ‘‘ Pitch and Tarr Swamp,’’ is learned to have 
then been about S. 3° W. (corrected for declination) or about 
the same as that of the present western shore at the sea wall. 

In 1891, there still remained, about sixty yards above the 
Confederate fort, the lower part of the ancient headland, pro- 
jecting about thirty yards from the general line of the shore and 
forming asharp point. The lower side of the point in the above 
year furnishes the general direction of the southern shore of the 
headland. 

In the account of the bi-centennary celebration at Jamestown 
Island in 1807, it is stated that the ‘‘ Lady Washington,’’ one 
of the visiting vessels, anchored ‘ina beautiful cove in the form 
of a crescent, which stretching on either side afforded a safe and 
expanded bason,’’* 

The point above mentioned, then projecting several hundred 
feet further westward than the present shore, undoubtedly formed 
the head of the cove. Its foot was about five-eighths of a mile 
below its head, and is marked by an old abandoned wharf which 
was in use in 1861. The part of the cove below the new wharf 
remains as it was in 1803. 

The description of a course in the survey notes of a patent to 
William Sherwood } ‘‘and by the same | Back River] to Sandy 
Bay, to a persimmon tree under Block House Hill, thence under 


* Report of the Proceedings of the Late Jubilee at James- Town, p. 7. 
+ Va. Land Pat. Records, Book VII, p. 384, e¢ seg. 
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the said hill six chains to James River,’’ shows that the head of 
the island at the southern end of the isthmus was about 200 feet 
wide. 

From patents issued to Alexander Stonar in 1637, and to 
Richard Sanders in 1644, for land situated on the first ridge; to 
Edward Challis in 1643, to Radulph Spraggon in 1644, and to 
John Bauldwin in 1656,* on the second ridge, it would appear 
that the general direction of the western bank of the island at 
its upper extremity was approximately the same as it is to-day. 
On account of incomplete descriptions the true positions of the 
above tracts cannot be determined. As even their approximate 
locations give them some value, they are shown on the map. 
The Spraggon tract indicates approximately the position of part 
of ‘‘ the way leading towards the mayne,’’ near the head of the 
island. 

From the preceding data the shape of the headland during 
the ‘‘ James Citty’’ period, as exhibited on the map, was deter- 
mined. 

Since the first settlement of the island by the English, prob- 
ably twenty acres at its western extremity have been lost by 
abrasion. The abraded area comprises principally parts of the 
uppermost three ridges, and a very small proportion of the 
fourth ridge. The tidal currents at Jamestown are too light to 
erode the clay of which the banks at the head of the island are 
formed. Wave action developed in the long reach of wide 
water extending in a northwesterly direction has been the de- 
stroying agent, the waves of every passing steam vessel contrib- 
uting to the work of destruction. 

From the observation of the height of storm waves at James- 
town Island, it seems evident that their abrading effect does not 
reach to greater depths than three or four feet below low water. 
The one fathom curve on the map, therefore, is considerably 
west of the extreme outer limits of the western shore line during 
the ‘‘ James Citty’’ period. 


* Va. Land Pat. Records, Book I, p. 466; Book II, pp. 11, 12; Book 
IV, p. 88. 
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LANDING PLACE OF THE FIRST SETTLERS. 


The trough of the channel off the head of the island has steep 
sides, and is from fifty to ninety feet deep. As it lies in a bed 
of dense, tough clay, the scouring effect of the light currents of 
the locality, continuing even for centuries, should be very slight. 
From the deposition of material worn from the island and the 
shore above, there has probably been a slight diminution of depth 
during the past three hundred years in the thalweg or deepest 
part of the channel, but little or none on its sides. The above 
remark is intended to apply particularly to the vicinity of James- 
town Island. At other localities on James River extensive bat- 
tures have formed under projecting points between the trough 
of the channel and the shores. 

The hydrographic contours off the western shore of the island 
show the channel gradually nearing that shore from above until 
it approaches to within about one hundred and seventy-five yards 
of it, about three hundred yards above the tower ruin (see’con- 
tours on map). Below the ruin it gradually leaves the island 
and opposite the former site of the turf fort, hereinafter referred 
to, is about three hundred and fifty yards from the shore. The 
contours also exhibit a stretch of channel upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty feet long at the point of divergence above the 
tower ruin, having its north side steeper than elsewhere in the 
above reach cf river. 

According to the rate of abrasion above determined, the island 
extended to the part of the channel having the steep sides dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. 

According to Master George Percy’s Discourse, the ships, at 
the first landing place of the settlers, were moored to trees 
standing on the river bank, contiguous to which the water depth 
was six fathoms. The modern contours of the channel, as has 
been pointed out, could not differ materially from those existing 
when the first settkement was made. The part of the side of the 
channel, therefore, which is steepest, and to which the island 
bank formerly extended, is manifestly the spot where the settlers 
debarked May 14, 1607, and of which Percy wrote, ‘‘ where our 
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shippes doe lie so neere the shoare that they are moored to the 
Trees in six fathom water.’’ 

The landing was well selected for convenience of discharging 
the ships’ cargoes and very few similarly as well-conditioned 
exist on James River. As Archer’s Hope, on the mainland op- 
posite the lower end of the island, was regarded as a very desir- 
able location for the first settlement, and was rejected only on 
account of its shore being made inaccessible to Newport's vessels 
by shallow water the day before the island was selected, it is 
apparent that the ease of discharging the vessels, cargoes directly 
on the river bank outweighed many other far more important 
considerations in deciding on the abiding place of the settlers, 


LOCATION OF FIRST FORT AND TOWN. 


The first fort, ‘‘which was triangle wise, having three Bul- 
warkes at every corner like a halfe Moone and foure or five 
pieces of Artillerie mounted in them,’’ was completed June 15— 
the 31st day after the first settlers disembarked.* As there is 
no information extant as to the site of the first fort, that detail 
will have to be arrived at inductively. It was not at the original 
landing place, for, from the letter of Sir Thomas Dale, of May 
25, 1611,7 ‘‘to the President and Counsell of the Companie of 
Adventurers and Planters in Virginia,’’ it is learned that imme- 
diately after his arrival at James Towne to succeed Lord La 
Warre as deputy governor, ‘‘a bridge to land our goods safe 
and dry upon,’’ 7. e., a wharf, was constructed by Captain New- 
port and ‘this Mariners.’’ The construction of this wharf is 
alluded to in the ‘‘ Breife Declaration,’’f{ as follows: 

‘‘A framed Bridge was alsoe then erected, during Sir Thomas 
Smith’s administration, which utterly decayed before the end of 
Sir Thomas Smith's government, that being the only bridge 
(any way soe to be called) that was ever in the country.’’ 

From the above it is obvious that the water was too shallow 


* Percy's Discourse. 

+ The Genesis of the United States, p. 488. 

tA Breife Declaration of the Plantation of Virginia, &c., McDonald 
Papers, Vol. I, pp. 103-142. 
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for vessels to lie against the shore in front of the fort, which, 
therefore, as above stated, was not at the original landing-place. 
It was. however, probably not far distant, fer if otherwise, the 
settlers, with their limited means of carriage, would have been 
at great labor in moving their equipment, stores and ordnance. 
A natural site for the fort would have been just east of the valley 
at the upper extremity of the fourth ridge. Thus situated, the 
guns of its north bastion would have swept the branch of the 
swamp below and of the vale above, while those of its east and 
west bastions would have commanded the river front and the 
channel approaching from below, as did the guns of its succes- 
sor, the Confederate fort of 1861. In the above described posi- 
tion the branch of the swamp between the second and fourth 
ridges would have afforded additional protection against the 
Indians. The third ridge was possibly strategically as favorable 
as the fourth, but its crest is two feet lower and its area above 
the level of great tides much smaller. It was, therefore, not as 
well adapted to the needs of the first settlers. 

In excavating earth in 1861, at the head of the fourth ridge 
near the Confederate fort for its construction, pieces of armor 
and weapons of the early ‘‘ James Towne’’ period were found, 
a good indication that the fort of 1607 was located about as above 
described. From the shore in front of it a wharf only about 
two hundred feet long would have been required to reach water 
twelve feet deep. 

The parade ground where ‘‘the whole Company every Satur- 
day exercised, in the plaine by the west Bulwarke, prepared for 
that purpose’’ * * * ‘‘ where sometimes more than an 
hundred Salvages would stand in an amazement to behold, how 
a fyle would batter a tree, where he [Captain John Smith] would 
make them a marke to shoot at,’’* was on the plateau at the 
head of the fourth ridge between the western curtain of the tri- 
angular fort and the little valley. As shown on the map, it was 
three hundred feet long and upwards of one hundred feet wide. 

From the ‘‘ Breife Declaration,’’ it is learned that ‘*After this 
first supplie’’ [January, 1608], ‘‘there were some few poore 
howses built, & entrance made in cleeringe of grounde to the 


* Works, Captain John Smith, p. 433. 
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quantitye of foure acres for the whole Collony, hunger & sick- 
ness not permittinge any great matters to be donne that yeare.”’ 
It does not seem probable that the clearing, on account of its 
small area, was made for agricultural purposes, for while Captain 
John Smith was president, probably in the spring of 1609, or 
about a year after the clearing of the four acres was begun, thirty 
or forty acres of ground were worked and planted.* Whatever 
may have been the purpose for which the four acre tract was in- 
tended, it is evident from what follows that it, or some other 
tract of the same area, was subsequently surrounded by a stock- 
ade and formed the town. 

Further on in the same narrative by the ancient planters ap- 
pears the following: ‘‘ Fortification against a foreign enemy there 
was none, only two or three peeces of ordinance mounted, & 
against a domestic [encmy] noe other but a pale inclosinge the 
Towne, to the quantitye of foure acres within which those build- 
inys that weare erected, could not in any man’s judgement, 
neither did stand above five yeares & that not without continuall 


reparations.”’ 


The part of the ‘‘ Declaration’’ from which the above is ex- 
tracted is ambiguous and obscure, Henrico and James Towne 
being described, as it were, in the same breath. It would appear, 
however, from the context that the four acres were at the latter 
place, and this view is indirectly confirmed by Ralph Hamor, 
who, as appears from the following, gives the area of Henrico 
as seven acres; ‘‘and in the beginning of September, 1611, he 
[Dale] set from Iamestown, and in a day & a halfe, landed ata 
place where he purposed to seate & builde, where he had not 
bin ten daies before he had very strongly impaled seuen English 
Acres of ground for a towne.’’} 

There are no data available giving the slightest clue as to the 
situation of the four acres. It is believed that they included the 
area of one acre covered by the first fort, because the second 
paragraph above quoted from the ‘* Declaration ”’ states that the 
paled town covered four acres. 


* Ibid, pp. 154, 471. 
+ A True Discourse of the present estate of Virginia, p. 29. 
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Shortly after Captain John Smith became president of the 
colony (September, 1608) the plan of the fort was reduced to 
‘*a five square furm.’’* This is construed to apply to the form 
of the town, after it was enlarged as noted above. 

The safest, and, therefore, the most natural position for the 
three-acre addition, would have been adjuining the eastern bul- 
wark of the triangular fort. From its southern end the minia- 
ture town, fronting the river, probably extended east about one 
hundred yards, thence in a northerly direction to and along the 
eastern wall of the present cemetery, thence northwesterly by 
**the old Greate Roade’’ given as the eastern boundary of a 
tract granted John Howard in 1694,} and thence westerly by a 
line which subsequently formed the southern boundary of Rich- 
ard Lawrence’s tract, and in the line of its prolongation about 
at the level of great tides—eight feet above low water—to the 
north bastion of the triangular fort, whose western and southern 
bulwarks completed the inclosure. These lines would make the 
fort ‘‘a five-square form’’ or pentagon. ‘‘ The old Greate 
Road,’’ judging from its name, was of great antiquity. It was 
probably one of the first roads opened by the settlers, and passed 
along one of the paled sides of the early town, as above de- 
scribed. 

The original triangular fort must have been maintained for 
several years, as an inner stronghold of the paled town. Dur- 
ing Strachey’s sojourn in the colony, from May, 1610, to the 
fall of 1611, the principal buildings were situated within it. The 
stockade around the part of the town outside of the fort proper 
was probably kept up for some time after the massacre of 1622, 
until the settlement gained a sufficient foothold to make it un- 
necessary as a defence against the Indians. 


* Works, Captain John Smith, p. 433. 
t+ Va. Land Patent Records, Book VIII, p. 82. 
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LOCATIONS OF BLOCK HOUSES. 


For preventing incursions of the Indians across the isthmus, 
Captain John Smith, in the Spring of 1609, ‘* built a Blockhouse 
in the neck of our Isle.’’ This was replaced by a similar struc- 
ture about 1624. The latter is referred to in a patent to John 
Bauldwin in 1656, which locates it approximately. It appears, 
from the patent, that the later block house was near the earlier 
one. The ridge on which the block houses were placed, the 
first ridge, is referred to in the patents as Block House Hill. 
A ‘‘bank of earth not a flight shot long cast up thwart the neck 
of the peninsula’’ by Sir William Berkeley, in September, 1676, 
to oppose the entrance of Bacon’s men to ‘‘ James Citty’’* must 
have been situated on the north side of Block House Hill at the 
southern end of the isthmus. 

There were also, according to Ralph Hamor, two block 
houses ‘“to observe and watch least the Indians at any time 
should swim over the back river and come into the Island.’’ He 
does not, however, give their locations. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN. 


The cluster of huts constituting the habitations of the first 
hundred settlers, enfolded in its chrysalis-like stockade, was 
hardly entitled to the appellation of town. The term city, given 
the collection of unpretentious brick buildings of a later day, 
was equally a misnomer. 

For the details of the first structures erected, as of most 
other matters pertaining to the early settlement, Captain John 
Smith is the principal authority. 


*The Beginning, Progress and Conclusion of Bacon’s Rebellion in 
Virginia in the years 1675 and 1676, by T. M.— Force's Historical Tracts, 


Vol. I, p. 21. 
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VIRGINIA COUNCIL AND GENERAL COURT 
RECORDS, 1640-1641. 


(From ‘‘ Robinson’s Notes,’’ Virginia Historical Society Collection. ) 


[The following extracts, made by the late Conway Robinson, 
Esq., are from a book marked ‘‘ No. 1, 1639 to 1642,’’ formerly 
in the clerk’s office of the General Court of Virginia. The 
present publication is in continuation of that printed in this Mag- 
azine V, 361-368. 

As is well known the Virginia General Courthouse, with all 
its contents, was destroyed by the fire in Richmond on April 3d, 
1865. } 

June 3, 1640. Whereas it appeareth that William bought 
of Stephen Gill one maid servant by name Elizabeth Williams with 
intent to marry the said servant, the bans of matrimony being 
thrice asked between the said parties and forasmuch as the said 
hath dishonestly gone about to forsake the said maid 
with whom he was so contracted with an intent to reconfine the 
said Elizabeth to longer servitude, which the court taking into 
consideration as solely violating the faith and honesty of the 
said and likewise tending to the much damage of the 
said Elizabeth, doth order and ajudge that the said shall 
within ten days consummate matrimony with the said Elizabeth 
Williams or else that the said Elizabeth shall be free from the 
, giving unto him 500 pounds of tobacco for her 


said 
freedom. 

June 21, 1640. Whereas it appeareth to the court that Thomas 
Bates, servant unto William Beard, hath used the company of 
the said Beard’s wife in the night scandalously and unlawfully: 
And whereas his said master hath sworn the peace against the 
said Bates, it is therefore ordered that the said Bates shall at two 


of the clock in the afternoon, at the most public place in James . 


City, receive 30 stripes at the whipping post and shall stand 
bound to the peace for his good bearing and farther for his said 
offence, as an example to deter others from the like great enor- 
mity, shall after his time of service expires with his said master, 
serve the colony for the space of two years unless his behaviour 
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shall in the interim deserve better: And further whereas the said 
Beard hath complained against the lewd and ‘dle life of his said 
wife, which the court taking into consideration and having intel- 
ligence that his said wife is great with child and therefore not 
without danger to receive corporal punishment doth respite hier 
punishment until further order from this board. 

June 4, 1640. Upon the petition of Thomas Phillips wherein 
he complaineth to the board that much of his estate is disposed 
‘of and embezzled to sinister purposes by his wife in his absence 
and that part of the said estate is in the possession of Stephen 
Hamblin, John Cantf and Nicholas Coming, the court hath 
‘ordered that a warrant shall issue out against the parties at the 
suit of the said Phillips and that he shall hereby have power, 
with the assistance of a constable to search all such houses as he 
justly suspects wherein any of his said goods may be found and 
that the said goods so found shall be seized on and remain in the 
custody of such officers as shall be employed in the said search 
until the said Phillips shall make appear that said goods of right 
belong unto him. 

October 15, 1640. ‘Whereas it appeareth to the court by sev- 
eral depositions that Captain Thomas Herrick hath abused Mrs. 
Sely by calling her scold and other unbecoming language, the 
court hath therefore ordered that the said Captain Herrick in the 
open court now holden at James city, make public acknowledge- 
ment of his offence to the said Mrs. Sely or to remain prisoner 
in the custody of the sheriff of James city until he performs the 
same, and that all other differences between the said Captain 
Herrick and Mr. Thomas Sely be respited until the first day of 
the next quarter court. 

_ April 13, 1641. Whereas it appeareth to the Court by several 
depositions that Jane Rookins hath abused and scandalized the 
wife of George Barker by calling her witch, which the said 
Rookins doth not remember, but denyeth in open court and is 
sorry for the same offence with which she the said Barker is very 
well satisfied, the court hath therefore ordered. that William 
Rookins, husband of the said Jane, forthwith pay unto the said 
Barker expenses and charges of court in this behalf sustained, 
otherwise execution. 

. October 8, 1640. Whereas it appeareth to the court by sev- 
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eral depositions as also by the confession of Stephen Reekes, 
mariner, that he the said Reekes hath spoken and divulged 
words of dangerous consequence concerning the king’s most 
excellent majesty, viz: that his majesty was at confession with 
the Lord of Canterbury, &c., the court hath therefore ordered 
that the said Reekes shall upon the gth of this. present October 
stand in the pillory with a paper on his head expressing his 
offence from the hours 9 until 11 in the forenoon and shall pay 
a fine to his majesty of 50 pounds sterling and suffer imprison- 
ment during pleasure. 

[On the roth of the month one-half of the fine was, on the 
petition of Reekes, remitted. ] 

October 17, 1640. Whereas Francis Willis hath scandalized 
and in contempt of the present government disabled the judg- 
ment of the governor, council and burgesses by saying that they 
made unjust laws at the late grand assembly and that they did 
things unbasely [szc] which he would alter, to the great dispar- 
agement of the said assembly and further the said Willis (being 
the clerk of the court for the county of Charles river) affirmed 
that the Commissioners did such unjust things there, as that they 
durst not shew their faces to answer at James city, all which ap- 
pear by the depositions of Arthur Price, John Clarkson and 
Hercules Bridges: The court upon a due hearing and examina- 
tion of the cause and finding the said Willis to be delinquent in 
the premises, as a punishment for so heinous a crime and to 
deter others from the like enormity do order and censure that 
the said Willis shall stand at the court door with a paper on his 
head expressing his offence, be disabled from being a clerk or 
attorney in any court or courts throughout the colony, pay 8 
pounds sterling for charges to be equally divided between the 
informers and witnesses, pay a fine to his majesty of 20 pounds 
sterling and suffer imprisonment during the governor’s pleasure. 

Oct. 13, 1640. Whereas it appeareth to the court that Staf- 
ford Barlowe, under-sheriff of the county of Henrico, hath mis- 
behaved himself towards the commissioners and slandered divers 
others of good quality in the said county and was therefore at a 
court there held, censured by the said commissioners to be 
whipped thereupon, the said Barlowe hath complained to the 
Court against the said commissioners for injustice done by them 
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unto: Now the court upon due consideration of the business on 
both sides do give their opinion that the said punishment was 
justly inflicted on the said Barlowe for his said offence. 

Dec. gth, 1640. Whereas Henry Elston hath complained to 
this board against Captain Thomas Harris, commander of the 
county of Henrico, pretending that the said Captain Harris had 
unjustly punished him, which the court upon examination do 
find that his misdemeanour towards the said Captain Harris justly 
deserved much more, he the said Elston having sung and pub- 
lished libellous writings to the great disparagement of divers in 
the said county, the court hath therefore ordered that the said 
Elston shall make public acknowledgment of his offence against 
the said Captain Harris in the parish church of Henrico at the 
time of divine service and stand committed until he put in 
security for his good behaviour. 

April 5, 1641. Whereas it appeareth to the court by several 
depositions remaining upon record that Philip Dyer, master of 
the ship George, did at his coming into the colony pass his 
majesty’s fort of point comfort and contrary to the obedience 
and respect to be yiven to the said fort and contrary to the usual 
custom and order did not cast anchor within command of the 
said fort, and the said captain [of the fort] going on board de- 
manded the duty of the fort, which the said Dyer under sundry 
pretences and delays refused to satisfy him, thereupon being 
arrested and by the said captain in his majesty’s name com- 
manded to go ashore he the said Dyer refused and with scur- 
rolous terms abused the said captain, contemning and slighting 
his authority, the court taking the premises into consideration 
and to deter others from the like misdemeanour do order and 
censure that the said Philip Dyer shall pay a fine to his majesty 
of £15 sterling and to the said captain for the great injury and 
dishonour unto him £15 sterling and all charges expended by 
the said captain in or about the same, otherwise execution. 

June 13, 1640. Whereas it appeareth that Thomas Strowd 
was by act of court bearing date at James city, the 14th of 
March, 1638, fined to Edward Whitakers in the quantity of 100 
pounds of tobacco for defaming him, the said Whittakers, and 
the said Strowd petitioning the board for a rehearing of the 
same, pretending the said fine to be unjustly imposed upon him, 
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the court taking notice thereof and finding that the reason that 
the said Strowd was then fined was not by any defamation of 
him the said Strowd against the said Whittakers but through an 
ignorant mistake of John How, Cowkeeper to Mr Secretary 
Kemp, the court doth therefore order that the said John How 
shall at the expiration of his time pay unto the said Whittakers 
200 pounds of tobacco, and the said Strowd shall be discharged 
of the said fine and all other charges, satisfying unto the said 
Whittakers at the next crop 50 of tobacco. ; 

Oct. 17, 1640, Whereas Robert Sweat hath begotten with 
child a negro woman servant belonging unto Lieutenant Shep- 
pard, the court hath therefore ordered that the said negro woman 
shall be whipt at the whipping post and the said Sweat shall to- 
morrow in the forenoon do public penance for his offence at 
James city church in the time of divine service according to the 
laws of England in that case provided. 

March 31, 1641. Whereas it appeareth to this court that 
John Geaween being a negro servant unto William Evans was 
permitted by his said master to keep hogs and make the best 
benefit thereof to himself provided that the said Evans might 
have half the increase, which was accordingly returned unto him 
by the said negro and the other half reserved for his own bene- 
fit: And whereas the said negro having a young child of a negro 
woman belonging to Lieut. Robert Sheppard which he desired 
should be made a christian and be brought up in the fear of God 
and in the knowledge of religion taught and exercised in the 
church of England, by reason whereof he the said negro did for 
his said child purchase its freedom of Lieut. Robert Sheppard 
with the good liking and consent of Tho: Gooman’s overseer, as 
by the deposition of the said Sheppard and Evans appeareth, the 
court hath therefore ordered that the child shall be free from the 
said Evans or his assigns and to be and remain at the disposing 
and education of the said Geaween and the child’s god father, 
who undertaketh to see it brought up in the christian religion as 
aforesaid. 

[June 10, 1640.] Mr. George Menifye, Esqr., this day pre- 
sented to the court an indian boy of the country of Tappahan- 
nock, christened and for the time of ten years brought up 
amongst the english by Captain William Perry, deceased, and 
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Mr. George Menifye: the indian was examined and found to 
have been well instructed in the principles of religion, taught to 
read, instructed to writing: and whereas there hath formerly 
been given by will, a stock of three hundred pounds sterling by 
Nicholas Farrar, late of London, Merchant, deceased, by [for ?] 
the indians, whereof 24 pounds sterling was yearly to be paid 
to any person that should bring up three of the indian children, 
the said Mr. Menifye for his better supportation in the education 
of the said indian boy desire certificate from the court of the 
bringing him up and instructing him in christian religion as is 
said: the governor and council approving and commending the 
care that hath been used towards this youth, have condescended 
to the request of the said Mr. Menifye and have thought good 
to recommend hereby his suit for the allowance of 8 pounds fer 
annum, part of the said 24 pounds. towards the maintenance of 
the said youth and to that purpose in testimony of the premises 
have thought good to cause the seal of the colony to be here- 
unto affixed. Given at James city the tenth day of June, anno 
domini 1640. 

June 23, 1640. Whereas Arthur Price hath complained to 
this board that he hath lately stolen from him by an indian one 
gun, one pair of breeches, and one shirt and the said indian be- 
ing by him suspected to be the indian formerly living with Mr. 
Anthony Panton, the court hath therefore ordered that the said 
Arthur Price shall hereby heyv« power to detain in his custody 
the next indian who shall come to his house and confess himself 
acquainted with such indian who stole the said gun, breeches 
and shirt until they be brought back bv the indian that stole the 
same. 

Dec. 12, 1640. Whereas certain goods being stolen by an 
indian out of the plantation whereon John Burton liveth, where- 
upon thesaid Burton meeting with another indian and supposing 
him to be the same who had formerly stolen the said goods, the 
said Burton did violently kill the said indian which hath since 
upon due examination proved not the same which had stolen the 
goods as aforesaid, whereby much danger may arise unto the 
said Burton, or some others of our nation, in revenge of the 
death of the said indian so killed by the said Burton: the court 
hath therefore ordered that the said Burton shall remove his 
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habitation out of this county wherein he now liveth and pay a 
fine to his majesty of 20 pounds sterling and stand committed 
until he put in security for his good behaviour. ‘\ ) 

Dec. 14, 1640. Whereas John Burton was upon Saturday la 
last fined in the sum of 20 pounds sterling to his majesty for his . 
contempt in killing of an indian, for the remission whereof he 
has now petitioned to the board and forasmuch as [a blank here; \ 
but Mr. Robinson has written on the margin ‘‘ Perhaps Opechan- 
canough’’] hath likewise by some of his great men interceded 
to the board on the said Burton’s behalf and have certified that 
they are satisfied concerning the same, the court hath remitted 
his said fine provided that he enter into recognizance fur his 
good behaviour. 

Dec. 15, 1640. The court hath ordered that a patent shall be 
granted unto the Indians of Accomack for 1,500 acres of land 
on the eastermost shore of the seaboard side and that a new 
survey thereof be made at the appointment and discretion of 
Mr. Yeardley and Mr. Nathaniel Littleton, and that the right of 
200 acres there already granted unto Philip Taylor be not hereby 
infringed, and after a true survey taken thereof, a patent to be 
made for the said land for the use of the said indiars. 

Dec. 17, 1640. The court hath ordered that whatsoever neat 
cattle or other shall stray away from the owners thereof and that i] 
the marks thereof being fixed at the court door at James city for i 
the space of a quarter court and no lawful claim made thereto, 
that then it shall and may be lawful for the governor to make 
use and dispose of the same. 

[Note by Mr. Robinson.] According to Mr. Hening ‘‘ Sir 
Francis Wyatt continued governing till February, 1641, and 
then came Sir William Berkeley, in governor’’ (s Hen. Stats., 
p. 4). It has, however, already been stated that Sir Francis 
Wyatt was sitting in court as governor as late as the 15th of 
April, 1641, and there is a grant by him as governor bearing 
date the 23d of that month (Genl. Court Deed Book No. 1). 
But in addition we have the proceedings of the quarter court at a 
James city in December, 1641, and in January and February 
following, at which he was present. The latest day of February 
on which he is entered as present is the third. General Court | 
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The following orders were entered during this period: 


No. 2, p. 4, 5. In relation to John Wiseman, case of scandal. 
P. 5. In relation to letters of administration. 
P. 8. About Accomac tythes, also p. 30. 
14. Savage to do penance, &c. 
15. Lawrence vs. Bord, for slander of wife. 
22. Assembly to be summoned for roth of January, 
1641-2. 
25. Commissions to trade. 
26. Richard Lee made clerk of the Council. 
27. Assembly to be summoned for 15th of March, 
1641-2. 
27, 8. Commissioners, captains, &c., to continue in 
force till farther order. 
28. Upon the death of Roger Wingate [Treasurer], 
Richard Morrison elected to the council. 
Various other councillors sworn. 
29. Governor to sign patents without waiting for 
new treasurer. 
30, 31. Judgment for defaming the governor. 
35. Commissions added for Accomack and Charles 
City. 


VIRGINIA IN 1638-’39. 


(Abstracts by W. N. Sainsbury, and copies in McDonald and De 
Jarnett Papers, Virginia State Library.) 


(CONTINUED. ) 


PETITION OF CAPT. RICHARD MORRISON TO THE PRIVY 
CoUNCIL. 
(Abstract. ) 


[March 8, 1638. ] 
Petition of Captain Richard Morison to the Privy Council— 
Not long since the king, by letters patent, appointed him to the 
command of a Fort called Point Comfort, in Virginia, with all 
perquisites received by his predecessor Capt. Hooke, but their 
Lordships upon some clamours of the traders there commanded 
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a stop of those payments. Pray that the stop may be taken 
away and that petitioner may enjoy the full benefit of his patent. 
With reference to the sub-committees for Foreign Plantations to 
report their opinion concerning the same. 

‘(Colonial Papers, Vol. 10, No. 11.) 


[INCLOsURE IN ABOVE. ] 
(Abstract ) 

Report of the Sub-Committee for Foreign Plantations on pe- 
tition of Captain Richard Morison, That the keeping a register 
by the petitioner of all passengers into that Colony and the 
ministering the oaths of supremacy and allegiance unto them 
is very necessary and of great importance for his Maj. service & 
the benefit of the Plantation in general, and that the imposition 
or payment of 6* per poll pp. is but a thing of small value and 
was agreed to & settled by the General Assembly of the Whole 
Colony and by several Acts of Court there, and they are there- 
fore of opinion the same is fit to be continued. 

2 April, 1639. (Colonial Papers, Vol. 10, No. 11, 3.) 


GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
(Copy-) 
Virginia, March 23, 1638-’9. 
Right Honorable: 

We received your Lordshipps Order of the 29th of Novem- 
ber last past requiring us to cause all the goods and cattell ad- 
judged by act of Counsell heere the third of March, 1636, to 
John Woodall of London, Chirurgion, from the Estate of Cap- 
taine Samuell Mathewes to be restored and continued in the 
possession of the sayd Woodall, which with all obedience is ex- 
ecuted. 

And whereas your Lordshipps further require from us to in- 
forme ourselves and make certificate unto your Lordshipps of 
the true state of the cause between the sayd Woodall, plaintife, 
and the sayd Mathewes, defendant, and of the proceedings had 
thereupon. And in particular whether the seute were com- 
mensed before or after the sayd Mathewes departure from hence, 
and whether he did leave any Agent authorized to follow and 
defend the sayd cause in his absence, your Lordshipps may 
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please to be informed that the claime and title of the sayd 
Woodall to the cattle in question proceeded from a purchase 
made by him of a stock of cattel! from Sir Samuell Argoll, since 
deceased, which said stock had been formerly trusted by the 
sayd Sir Samuell Argoll to the Custodye and oversight of one 

Mr. Abraham Peirsey, since allso deceased, in Virginia, with 
whose relict and executrix Captaine Mathewes intermarrying 
and in her right possessing himself of the Estate of the sayd Peir- 
sey, he did allso, by colour thereof, invest himself uoto the sayd 
stock of cattell purchased by the sayd Woodall as aforesaid, 
Notwithstanding the sayd stock were never brought into the In- 
ventorye of Mr. Peirsey, his Estate, being distinguished by 
severall markes in his lyfetyme from his owne stock, as by the 
testimonye upon oath of the cowkeepers appeareth. 

For the stock of catte!l thus accreuing to and thus deteined 
by Captaine Mathewes, the seute was commensed by the sayd 
Woodall against him; Whereupon upon the second of March, 
1636, a Jurye of Inquirye was impannelled, who by evidence 
found and did returne. 

That after the Massacre (vizt ), that yeare being Anno 1621, 
there were remaining of the stock in question, two female cattell 
which had that yeare two cowe calves of the increase whereof 
unto the yeare 1628 they could fynd noe accompt or satisfaction 
given to Mr. Woodall, whose increase therefore they did indif- 
ferently compute might amount unto the number of fifteene. 
About the yeare 1623 they found by evidence that one Captaine 
William Perry (who did testifye the same upon oath to them) 
did deliver two female cattell more to the sayd Peirsey. which 
were belonging to the stock of the beforesayd Sir Samuell Ar- 
goll, of which and theire increase they did fynd an accompt to 
be kept from tyme to tyme untill they were surrendered by 
order of the Court, Anno 1631, to one Thomas Eaton, then an 
agent for the sayd Woodall. 

_ But for the former number of fifteene head which they did 
compute with the increase, to belong to the sayd stock of Sir 
Samuell Argall, Anno 1628, from the sayd stock in the posses- 
sion of the said Piersey at the Massacre, they found noe satisfac- 
tion or accompt of them as aforesayd given tothe sayd Woodall, 
and therefore computing the increase of the said fifteene head 
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from the yeare 1628 to the tyme of theire inquirye (vizt), 1636, 
they did returne the number of fiftye head due to the sayd 
Woodall to be equally accompted, the one half male the other 
half female; which number were to be made good by the 
sayd Captaine Mathewes from the Estate of the sayd Peirsey, 
which came wholly to the possession of the sayd Captaine 
Mathewes; which was accordingly ordered the third of March, 
1636. 

And Captaine Mathewes, before his departure for England, 
was acquainted by the Governor in the presence of two of the 
Counsell, that your Lordshipps had required him with the rest 
of the Counsell, to doe the sayd Woodall justice against any 
such who had deteined any part of his Estate from him; and 
that the Agent of the sayd Woodall had preferred his petition 
against him for deteyning certaine Cattle from him, and there- 
fore he was required to prepare himself for a hearing. Whereto 
the sayd Mathewes replyed that he would leave one Mayor to 
defend his cause, who accordingly did appear in the sayd cause, 
but could produce noe evidence to cleare Captaine Mathewes or 
to overthrow Woodall’s right, though he was often and partic- 
ularly questioned by the Jurye therein, as the foreman of the 
sayd Jurors now againe testifyed what other Justice the affaires 
of Mr. Woodall shall require from us according to your Lord- 
shipps order now againe sent us to that purpose wee shall with 
deu obedience afford. 

Thus humbly resting, 

Your Lordshipps hum’ in all commande, 
(Signed) John Harvey, Rich. Kemp, 
H. Browne, W. Brocas. 


James Cittie, this 23rd March, 1638. 

To the Right Honorable the Lords and others of his Majes- 
ties Most Honorable Privey Councill, &c. 

S. P. O. Colonial, Vol. 10, No. 14. 


GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL OF VIRGINIA TO THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 


(Abstract.) 


March 26, 1639. 
Governor Harvey and the Council of Virginia to the Lords of 
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the Privy Council. Have received their order of 27 July last, 
with a petition inclosed in the name of Lawrence Evans, mer- 
chant, complaining of a great and foul abuse done unto him by 
Francis Poythres residing here, and directing them carefutly to 
examine the differences between said parties and afford pet" 
their best help and assistance for the recovery of his goods un- 
justly detained by said Poythres. Have called before them said 
Poythres & George Brooke, agent for said Evans, and after a 
long hearing ordered a Commission of four of the ablest mer- 
chants in the Colony to certify whether they find said Poythres 
authorized by Evans as his factor. Present herewith said Cer- 
tificate with two acts of the Council thereon. Signed by Sir 
John Harvey, Rich* Kemp, Hen. Browne, & W. Brocas. 


(Colonial Papers, Vol. 10, No. 15.) 


[INCLOSURES TO ABOVE. ] 


Order at a Quarter Court holden at James City appointing 
John Chew, Thomas Stegg, Thomas Burbage and George Lud- 
low, Merchants, Commissioners to report upon the differences 
depending between Lawrence Evans, of London, Merchant, 
and Francis Poythres, of Virginia, planter. 

20 March, 1638(-9). Certified Copy by Rich. Kemp. 


The report of the aforesaid Commiss™. That Poythres was 
factor for Evans and ought to have, according to the date and 
custom of the country, Ten pounds in the hundred for his Com- 
mission for goods sold and tobaccos received. 

13,876 lbs of tobacco 22 March, 1638(-9), 2 pp., certified 
copy by Rich. Kemp. 

Order at a Quarter Court holden at James City. That George 
Brookes, Agent or Factor for Lawrence Evans, pay the aforesaid 
quantity of tobacco to Poythres according to the certificate of 
above Commiss™. 22 March, 1638(-9). Certified copy by 
Rich. Kemp, Secrit. 

(Colonial Papers, Vol. 10, Nos. 15, I, II, II. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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THE VESTRY BOOK OF KING WILLIAM 
PARISH, VA., 1707-1750. 


(Translated from the French and annotated by Prof. R. H. Firz, Wes+ 
leyan University, and with an introduction by Col. R. L. Maury, 
Richmond, Virginia.) 


From the original, the property of Miss LELIA WALKER,* Ft. Estill, Ky, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Huguenot colony at Manakin Town in Virginia was by 
far the largest settlement of those famous exiles in America, and 
as their innumerable descendants now abound not only in Vir- 
ginia but in almost every State, this publication of its church’s 
vestry book will interest a multitude of readers and supply much 
genealogical information hitherto vainly sought. 

Ere Jamestown was three years old, Frenchmen, presumably 
Huguenots, were here, and for a hundred years and more these 
noble Christians continued to cross the Atlantic to our hospitable 
shore. In 1621 sixty families under Jesse de Forest asked leave 
to come to Virginia, but were diverted by the Dutch to their 
colony of Manhattan and founded New York. In 1630 Baron 
de Sancé seated a colony on the lower James. Thereafter, as 
persecution increased in France and ’twas known how Huguenots 
prospered in Virginia and were welcomed there, the movement 
culminated in the coming of eight hundred for Manakin Town. 
Many others came, sometimes singly, sometimes a family 
or two, or a little band of relatives and friends, and located 
where they would in lower Virginia. In a single year, 1687, 
the Huguenot Relief Committee in London aided six hundred 
to Virginia, of whom, doubtless, some responding to the liberal 
offers of William Fitzhugh, of Bedford, settled on his lands on 
Occoquon creek, and some in Stafford and Spotsylvania. In 
1700 came the largest party yet, bound for Manakin Town under 


* This Society extends its thanks to Miss Walker for permission to 
print the vestry book; to Professor Fife for translating the faded manu- 
script, and to Col. Maury. 
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the special auspices of King William and the special favour of 
Virginia. 

To secure such coveted colonists, laws had been made from 
time to time granting unusual priviledges to all who came. 
They were admitted to full citizenship immediately upon arrival, 
with right to worship God as they would, under ministers of their 
own selection, and later, still further to attract and in response 
to the King’s request, that they should be welcomed and assisted 
by the colony, it donated for their settlement a tract of 10,000 
acres, the best on James river, twenty miles above Richmond, 
being the deserted village and lands of the Monacan Indians, 
exempted them from taxation and constituted their settlement 
King William Parish to be under their exclusive control, with the 
right to select and have two pastors whom they themselves were 
to support. 

The King was deeply grateful to his Huguenot allies who had 
contributed so effectively to his success, and wished to establish 
them, and others, in Virginia. He gave £3,000 and procured from 
the Protestant Relief Fund the gift of £12,000 for their equipment. 
The first instalment of them sailed from the Thames in 1700, 
aboard the Mary Ann, with their pastor Claude Phillip de Rich- 
bourg, led by the Marquis de la Muce; the second aboard the 
Peter and Anthony arrived soon after, with the beloved Benja- 
min de Joux, of Lyons, ordained by the Bishop of London to 
be their pastor, and who was the real founder and leader of the 
whole settlement; the third soon followed, and then the fourth, 
aboard the Nassau, with Louis Latané, pastor. Each brought 
about two hundred. Passenger lists of all save the third, and 
partial lists of the inhabitants of Manakin Town at sundry dates, 
have been published by the Virginia Historical Society. 

Most of these and doubtless others who had previously come 
to Virginia, for there were probably several thousands here by 
now, made their homes at first upon their grant-—fields were 
cleared, 133 acres alloted to each, the village laid out and build- 
ing commenced, the church, the parsonage and the schoolhouse 
first; De Joux chosen pastor and leader, and the little community 
of about five hundred organized. 

After the hardships of the first winter and weary waiting for 
harvest it prospered from thestart. Each year brought substan- 
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tial additions to numbers comforts and property; farms were en- 
larged, flocks increased and many soon owned negroes to help 
cultivate their fertile fields, then and now the best corn lands in 
Virginia, 

Its reputation for piety, thrift and successful industry attracted 
many others and thus was gathered a population in that region 
the equal of any in prosperity, intellect, influence and social 
standing. The church was ever open, there were daily services, 
and the pastor wasa Huguenot as long as there were any in Vir- 
ginia. The service was that of the English Church, in French, 
though later, as children grew, and others came to the parish, 
there was also a sermon in English. 

For many years the settlement preserved its individuality; in 
1728 there were still many who could speak only French; the 
church still stands and services are still held, but the village has 
disappeared, for as the Indians retired the frontier advanced; 
’twas no longer dangerous to live apart, and farmers preferred 
to reside upon their farms. And so with lapse of time as chil- 
dren grew and married with Virginians—there was merger with 
their neighbors, and the distinctive character as a. French settle- 
ment gradually waned until now but few of the founder’s names 
are heard in the parish of King William. 

But there are many, very many of their descendants whose 
cherished names will ever be conspicuous in the annals of Vir- 
ginia, and of the United States, for the sweet influence of those 
heroes for conscience will never die, and the whole land is fairer, 
lovelier and better for the pure, noble and faithful lives and char- 
acter of the Huguenots of Virginia. 

Never had such immigrants crossed sea before; never have 
peaceful foreigners so inipressed their many virtures upon their 
new surroundings. 

In character, cultivation and attainments they were the flower 
of their great party, for they were those who successfully re- 
sisted the most direful persecution, literally in mind, body and 
estate; the most overwhelming defeats and calamities; the most 
tempting bribes of honors, riches, peace and security at home 
for themselves, their wives and little children, if they would re- 
cant, or so pretend. Refusing, they voluntarily accepted ban- 
ishment, poverty and distress in strange lands rather than 
renounce their belief. Louis, with all his power, could not pre- 
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vaii against the ramparts of their faith, Had they been weak 
they would have gone with the stream as king and noble and so 
many did, securing peace and prosperity in beloved France, but 
they were staunch and inflexible, courageous to brave all perils 
and make all sacrifices, save one, in their determination to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their own conscience, to 
keep the faith at every cost, and rather than abandon the church 
of their fathers, to abandon all else. Refined in the fires of afflic- 
tion seven times repeated, for seven generations, purified through 
the unfailing laws of heredity, strengthened and developed from 
generation to generation in mind and faith by the constant exer- 
cise and teaching of their religion at great danger and sacrifice, 
and by their heritage of devotion from faithful parent to dutiful 
child to resist the allurements and attractions of rewards and fa- 
vors constantly offered if they would recant, and by poverty and 
need enured to hardship, industry and danger, as survivors they 
were the fittest of all their glorious race in every class in France, 
as their children were, and are, in America. 

Nothing more clearly shows their high and noble nature, and 
their superiority, and great attainments in all that makes man 
great and woman loved, than the esteem and the successes at- 
tained in Virginia. They came in direst poverty generally, for 
they had forfeited all to save their faith; aliens, exiles, speaking 
only the tongue of heriditary foes, of foreign habit and foreign 
ways, from fertile, populated France, to the frontier of Virginia, 
to a country with whom theirs was at war and constant feud, to 
a colony most loyal and devoted, almost a close corporation 
governed bya proud and exclusive colonial aristocracy represen- 
tative of a few of the English nobility jealous of its privileges 
and zealously opposing any enlargement of its favoured circle. 
Yet so impressive were they in their many virtues and attractions 
that prejudice was soon disarmed, exclusion forgotten, that 
reason and self-interest both prevailed, and the exiles are taken 
by the hand, and soon to the heart and become the pastors, 
teachers, valued friends and esteemed and cherished companions 
of the best; many became prosperous farmers, merchants and 
professionals, and ere long gained the same social position in 
Virginia that had been theirs in France. The children play to- 
gether and intermarry, and their posterity have ever since been 
found among the leaders of this land first among the foremost 
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wherever danger, duty, the good of mankind, or patriotism 
called, on sea or land, in court or senate, in peace or war, at 
home or abroad, in commerce or in science, brilliant examples 
for emulation in every community blessed by their presence, and 
diffusing a beneficial influence wherever they were, giving rich 
return for the welcome and aid given them in their dire distress. 


‘Of that highminded race, on all who bear 
Their names or lineage may their mantle rest— 
That firmness for the truth, that calm content 
With simple pleasures, that unswerving trust 
In toil, adversity and death which cast 
Such healthful leaven ’mid the elements 
That peopled this new world.”’ 


RICHARD L. Maury, 
Fifth in descent from Abraham Maury of Castel Moron, 
and eighth from Jean de la Fontaine of Le Mans, Martyred 1561. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


THE REGISTER OF THE HUGUENOT CHURCH AT MANAKIN 
TOWN ON JAMES RIVER, 1707-1750. 


The parish register of the French refugees at Manakin Town 
is a document of considerable importance both from a historical 
anda genealogical standpoint. The book is a vellum-bound 
volume of 14x10 inches in a fair state of preservation, containing 
116 pages, covering the parish records from December 29, 1707, 
to December 28, 1750, and two extra sheets giving the land- 
holdings of the parish. While the title page is missing and a 
number of pages have been cut out at the end, the register is 
almost complete for the period named. 

The first French refugees landed in Manakin Town in the 
summer, probably September, 1700, and the settlement was 
erected into a separate parish by the Virginia General Assembly 
December 5, 1700,* the first pastor being Deuentn de Joux. t 


* Cf. R. A. Brock, to Virginia, Virginia His- 
torical Collections, V, Richmond, 1886, p. 60. 
t bid, p. x. Pastor de Joux died in 1704. 
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The old register referred to below was probably begun at that 
time and was continued until within the year 1707, and is now 
doubtless irrevocably lost. 

The book which follows below in translation contains all trans- 
actions of church wardens and vestry as representatives of the 
parish, including tithe rolls, contracts with clergymen, contracts 
with guardians of the poor, receipts for money disbursed, etc., 
as well as memorandums of sermons preached and of the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament.* In later years the book seems 
to have been occasionally used also to record private contracts 
between individual parishioners. 

Many clergymen ministered to the spiritual needs of the parish 
during these years;} but only four clerks appear in the record, 
viz: Etienne Reynaud to 1715, Abraham Sallé to April, 1720, 
Reynaud again for the year 1720, Jacque Soblet, 1721 to Sep- 
tember, 1727, and Jean Chastain from 1727 ’till the end of the 
record. Entries in other handwriting than that of the clerk are 
infrequent. With the exception of an incomplete memorandum 
under 1727 and two receipts 1748 and 1749 respectively, the 
entire record is in French, only such untranslatable terms as 
glebe, shilling, etc., being given in English; indeed, towards the 
end of the record there seems to be a tendency to keep the lan- 
guage of the registry as pure as possible from such intruders, 
doubtless a reaction against the growing use of English in the 
settlement. The language is that of the later seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the uncertain orthography is rather to be looked on as 
characteristic of this period than as a mark of ignorance on the 
part of individual clerks. Asa matter of interest, certain pas- 
sages are given in the original at the foot of the page on which 
the translation occurs. 

Charles W. Baird,{ the great Huguenot investigator, supposes 
that the greater part of the Virginia settlers came from the Swiss 
canton Vaud, whither they had fled from the persecutions of 
Louis XIV in Piedmont,|| and that consequently the Waldensian 


* After 1727. 

+Cf. Huguenot Emig ration, p. x. 

t The Huguenot Emigration to America, New York, 1885, p. 178. 

|| More probably from Haute Savoie and eastern French provinces. 
I am unable to find names in the following which point to Franco-Italian 


origin. 
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element was strongly represented, It is more than likely, how- 


ever; that all parts of the Grand Monarch’s dominions were re- 


presented among the fugitives at Manakin Town,* and I find 
nothing in the following pages which can be definitely construed 
as dialect or provincial coloring. Only a thorough investigation 
of the names on the part of a genealogical expert can clear up 
the matter. 

It is in the names that the carelessness of the scribes is most 
apparent, many a name appearing in half-a-dozen forms; indeed, 
cases occur where the same individual signs his name in two 
ways. Asa matter of course I have reproduced the original so 
far as possible; but as not a few names occur neither in Brock 
nor Baird it is often impossible to say whether an 2 or w, an ror ¢ 
is meant. In later years not a few English names drift in. 
Negroes and Indians seem to have received English names from 
the first. 

The extract herewith presented covers the first fifteen pages 
of the record, which are written in the painstaking clerkly hand 
of Etienne Reynaud.+ In the translation I have tried to repro- 
duce the sense without altogether sacrificing the flavor of the 


original. 
RosBeErRT H. FIFE. 


* Of the names mentioned in the register the following occur in Baird 
(cf. Index): Claude Philippe de Richebourg was from Berri, Jacob Am- 
monet from Loudun in Poitou, Bartholémy Dupuy and A. Michaux from 
the Champagne, Abraham Sallé from the Isle de Ré off La Rochelle 
and Jean L’Orange from La Rochelle itself, Anthoine Trabue from 
Montauban on the Tarn in old Guyenne and Pastor Cairon from Figeac 
in the same neighborhood, Jacque Billebeau and Panetier from Saintonge, 
and Imbert from Nismes in the Provence. De la Muce, the Moses of 
the party, whose name does not occur in this register, belonged toa 
noble family near Nantes in Brittany. One is struck with the truth of 
Baird's remark ‘‘that probably no more interesting party . . . had 
crossed the ocean in the half century.”’ (II, 178) . In view of the heter- 
ogeneous elements one does not wonder at Pastor Philippe’s troubles. 


+ M. Reynaud’s familiarity with legal forms would indicate that he had 
been an avocai or notaire before his exile. 
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* BOOK OF THE PARISH OF KING WILLIAM, CONTAINING THE 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE VESTRY OF SAID PARISH, COMMENC- 
ING DECEMBER 20, 1707. 


The vestry assembled at Monocantown the day and date 
stated above, Mr. Phillippe, minister, being present. 

Ch. wardens: Abraham Soblet, Louis Dutartre. Vestry: 
Jacob Ammonet, Andre Aubry, Jean Farcy, Jean Fonuielle, 
Abraham Sallé, Gideon Chambon, Jean Maseres, Timothee 
Moret, Pierre Massot, Anthoine Trabue. 

It was decreed that the levy of the present year be made in 
accordance with the account given below, amounting to the sum 
of twenty-nine pounds silver, currency of the country, in 
such manner as has been arranged by the preceding agreement 
with the vestry, so that each person pay, following the present 
division, six shillings and one half-penny, there being ninety-six 
persons on the list made and delivered to the clerk of the said 
vestry, who * * * a copy of it to the church wardens, 


for Mr. Claude Phillippe, minister, *; Ss. p. 
for the present year, from the first of 
March past to the end of the present 
December, at thirty pounds per year, £25 o.)60O0—0 
for Mr. Reynaud, clerk, for one year, 
from the first of January past to the end 


of the present December, - - - 3 re) re) 
—— for Mr. Sallé for a register for the 

vestry and paper, - - 
for Mr. Martin for a gallon of wine 

and transportation, - - 


Ninety-six persons at six shillings half- 
penny each makes - - 29 


* Lievre de la paroisse du roy guillaume contenant les actes du vestry 


de lad paroisse commencé le 20° X* 1707. 
Le vestry assemblé a Monocantown le jour & an que dessus Mr. Phil- 


lippe, Ministre, present, etc. 
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Done and decreed by the vestry the day and date above stated. 
E. REyNAupD, C. of Vestry. 


The vestry assembled the 25 of May, 1708, the minister, Mr. 
Phillippe, being present. 

Ch. Wardens: Abraham Soblet, Louis Dutartre. Vestry: 
Andre Aubry, Jean Farcy, Jacob Ammonet, Gideon Chambon, 
Jean Maseres, P™ Massot, Anthoine Trabue, Abra. Salle. 

The Srs. Abraham Soblet and Louis Dutartre, church 
wardens, having tendered their resignations to the vestry, their 
year having expired, it was enacted that the said resignations be 


accepted,—the day and date as above. 
E. REYNAUD, C. 


The said Srs. Abraham Soblet and Louis Dutartre, stated in 
the vestry that they resigned the office of vestry-men, also that 
Mr. Jean Fonuielle did not wish to continue longer in the said 
office. 

It was enacted, as regards the above, that for the present year 
the Srs. Anthoine Trabue and Gideon Chambon, fill the office 
of church wardens. In order to qualify they shall take the re- 
quired oaths before Mr. Abraham Sallé, justice of the peace. 


Done the day and date as above. 
E. REYNaupD, C. 


The vestry met the 25 of August, 1708. Present: Ch. Ward- 
ens Anthoine Trabue, Gideon Chambon. Vestry: Jacob Am- 
monet, Andre Aubry, Pierre Massot, Jean Maseres, Abraham 
Sallé. 

It was enacted that the levy for the present year be made in 
accordance with the account given below, amounting to the sum 
of nineteen pounds, four shillings and ninepence, which is equiv- 
alent to eighty-one (persons) at four shillings and ninepence 
each, in conformity with the list which was delivered to the 
church wardens and the clerk of the said vestry. 


—— for six months for the ministry of Mr. . 
Phillippe, from the first of January, 1708, 
to the end of June, at thirty pounds per 
year, - - - 
—— for Mr. Reynaud, clerk, for one year, 
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commencing with the first of January 


and ending the last of next December, 3 fe) fe) 
to Mr. Reynaud for a book of common 
prayer, - - - fe) 5 fe) 
to Mr. Reynaud for paper, - fe) I fe) 
—— to Mr. Trabue for bread and wine for 
communion, - - - - re) 8 Oo 


to the church wardens for bread and 
wine for the next communion, of which 
they shall keep account, - - - o 10 fe) 


Done and decreed the day and date as above. 


E. REYNAUuD, Clerk. 


It was decreed that the church wardens make a levy of eight 
pounds, thirteen shillings sixpence, which are due from several 
individuals for’several articles which have been sold to them, in 
accordance with the list which has been delivered to them, this 
to be employed in the building of a churcli for the said parish, 
Done and decreed the day and year as above. 


E. REYNAUD, Clerk. 


The vestry met the 20 of May, 1709. Present: Ch. Wardens: 
Anthoine Trabue, Gideon Chambon. Vestry: Jacob Ammonet, 
Andre Aubry, Pierre Massot, Jean Maseres, Abraham Sallé. 

It was decreed by the said vestry that Anthoine Maton, Jean 
Forquerand, David Bernard, and Charles Perrot fill the office 
of vestry, having been elected by a majority of votes of the said 
vestry and having taken the oaths required by law. 


E. REYNAuvD, Clerk. 


The vestry met the 3 of October, 1710, Mr. Phillippe, the 
minister, being present. 

Ch. Wardens: Jacob Ammonet, Jean Farcy. Vestry: Abra- 
ham Sallé, Anthoine Trabue, Louis Dutartre, Jean Fonuielle, 
Gideon Chambon, Pierre Massot, Jean Forquerand, André Au- 
bry, Charles Perrot, David Bernard, Anthoine Maton. 
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*It was decreed, in consequence of the arrangement which 
it pleased his Excellency Alexander Spotswood, esq., Lieuten- 
ant-Governor for Her Majesty in Virginia, to make on the 23d of 
September past, for the maintenance of the peace between the 
vestry and the parishioners, that all the differences which have 
existed up to the present time between the said vestry and the 
said parishioners shall be entirely obliterated, as well with regard 
to what has been said as with reference to what has been written, 
and that no reproaches shall be made on that account... As has 
been set forth in the said arrangement and in conformity with 
the same, the said vestry approves and confirms the agreement 
which the said parishioners have made with Mr. Phillippe, the 
minister, for the present year, and the bargain made with An- 
thoine Rapine for the building of a church.+ 

In addition, it has been provided by the said arrangement 
that the Srs. Abraham Soblet, Louis Dutartre, and Jean Fon- 
uielle, former vestrymen of the said parish, who were last in the 
office of vestry, as appears according to the record inserted in 
the present register, be permitted anew to take the oath in order 
to be qualified as vestrymen. This the aforesaid Louis Dutartre 
and Jean Fonuielle did on the above date, in conformity with 
the law, before Abraham Sallé, Her Majesty’s Justice of the 
Peace, Abraham Soblet having declared that he did not wish to 
take the said oath, not having the intention of qualifying him- 
self for the said office. 

Done and decreed in the vestry the day and date above. 

E. REYNAUD, Clerk. 


*Tl a esté arretté en consequance de lacord quil aplus ason Exelence 
Alexandre Spottswood, esq , Luitenant Gouverneur pour sa Majeste en 
Virginie le 23° 7°" dernier pour le maintient de la paix entre le vestry 
«& les parroissents que tous les diferents quil y’a eux jusqua ce jour 
entre ledit vestry et lesdits parroissents seroient entierement abolys 
tant de parole que par ecrit de part & dautre & quaucunes reproches 
nen pourront etre fait. Ainssi quil est mentionné dans ledit acord, & 
conformem. a Icelui led vestry aproue & confirme ce traitté que lesd. 


parroissiens out fait avec M' phillippe ministre pour la pre’ anné & le . 


marché fait avec anthoine rapine pour le batiment dune Eglize, 


+ For other papers bearing on this ‘‘ church row,’’ which seems to-have 
begun more than three years before, and which was referred to the Vir- 
ginia Council for settlement, cf. Brock, p. 69 ff., and below. 
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The vestry met on December 30, 1710, Mr. Phillippe, the 
minister, being present. 

Ch. Wardens: Jacob Ammonet, Jean Farcy. (Vestry): Abra- 
ham Sallé, Anthoine Trabue, Louis Dutartre, Jean Fonuielle, 
Gideon Chambon, Pierre Massot, Jean Forquerant, Andre Au- 
bry, Charles Perrot, David Bernard, Anthoine Maton. 


List OF EXPENSES OF THE PARISH OF KING WILLIAM FOR 
THE PRESENT YEAR, 1710. 


First: L s. d. 
—— For Mr. Phillippe, the minister, - 40 oO o 
—— for Mr. Reynaud, the clerk, - - 4 fe) fe) 
—— for Anthoine Rapine, for building a 
church, - - - - - 20 
—— for the bread and wine for communion, 
to Mr. Phillippe, - - - I 
to Mr. Phillippe for having gone to ask 
help of the governor, - - - 15 fey 
—— to Bon Sergent, for having been to get 
the nails, - - - - fe) 
—— to P™ Faure, for two days work, - 3 9 
—— to Louis Soblet, for three days work 
of himself and one day of his horse, - 6 7 
—— to Etienne Chastain, two and one-half 
days, - - - : - - - 4 6 
— to Daniel Maubain, for having made 
the *chimneys (?) for the church, - 6 oO 
—— to Jean Farcy, two days, - - - 3 9 
—— to Pierre Dutoi, two and one-half days, 4 6 
—— to Jean Fonuielle, one day, - - I 10% 
—— to Isaac Parentau, two days, - - 3 9 
—— to Isaac Lafitte, two days, - - 3 9 
—— to Maton, one day, - - - - I 10% 
—— to Louis Dutartre, for hauling with his 
cart and one day, - - - - 13 fe) 
—— to Andre Aubry, for one day, - I 10% 
—— to Etienne Reynaud, for one day, - I 10% 
—— to Mr. Chatain, for hauling and (one) 
day, - - - - - - - 12 fe) 


*Tyax (tuyaux) ? 
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—— to Gideon Chambon, for one-half day 


and one day of his horse, - - - 2 5 | 
—— to Bilbaut for one day, - - I 10% 
69 18 4% | 
Account of that which is due to the parish by individuals i 
named below: | 
d. 
—— Abraham Soblet for the levy of 1709, | 
which he has not paid, - - - 12 6 | 
—— Moise Leurau, for a pair of paigne.* hw fe) | 
Jacque Bioret, fora pair of paigne.* 
—— by several individuals, according to the i 
account of sale, - - - - - Sty e8 
—— to Lucadou, for the sale at one shilling | 
per £ - - - - I2 0 
—— to Mr. Chatain for nails, - 4 6 if 
16 6 
Ir 66 6 
Amount of the list of expenses of the parish 
enumerated elsewhere, - - - 69 18 4% 
Less that which is due, according to the 
above account, - + - - - Ir 16 6 
Leaves for the levy of the present year 1710, 58 1 10% 


List OF TITHABLE PERSONS. 


Jean Calvet, Isaac Lafuitte, 
Charles Perrot, Jean Rousse, 
Pre. Faure, Jean Dep., 
Jean Rapine, Mathien Oset, 


Etienne Mallet, 
Jacque Bioret, 
Jean Farcy, 


Jean Soullié, 
Jean Joenny, 
Etienne Chastain, 


*The word is plain but its meaning altogether obscure. /eigne or 
pagne are orthographically possibly, but neither can denote anything 
likely to have been sold on behalf of the parish for the price named. 
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Pierre Dutoy, 
Jacque Bilbaut, 
Jean Lorange, 
Jean Panattie, 
Gideon Chambon, 
Pierre Chatain, 
Pre. Videt, 
Paul Duuerrat, 
Louis Dutartre, 
Abra. Soblet, 
Etienne Bocard, 
Michel Cantpy, 
Francois Clapie, 
Timotée Roux, 
Jean Dupre, 
Jacob Ammonet, 
Jean le Villain, 
David Bernard, 
Pre. Laune, 
Abra. Salle, 
Jean Forqueran, 
Jean Martin, )} 
Jean Poel, 3 
Anthoine Trabue, 
Francois Sasin, 
Jean Dupon, 
Pre. Morise, 


Balance, 


72 tithable persons Lb 
at 16s. 1%4d.= 58 
fe) 


Jean Solaigr, 
Isaac Parant’, 
Francois Dupuy, 
Daniel Maubain, 
Anthoine Matton, 
Adam Vigne, 
Andre Aubry, 
Louis Soblet, 
Jacque Soblet, 
Thomas Briant, 
Etienne Reynaud, 
Jean Fonuielle, 
Jean Voyer, 
Jacque Febure, 
Pre. Sabattié, 
Bart. Dupuy, 
Anth. Giuandan, 
Abra. Michaud, 
Thomas Alison, 
Pierre Massot, 
Moyse Leurau, 
Jacob Capon, 
Abra. Remy, 

M. Bon Sergent, 
Pre. Gourry, 
Jean Lucadou, 


wane 


34 


It was decreed and ordered that the fifty-eight pounds one 
shilling mentioned above be levied by the church wardens of 
the said parish, and, in default of payment, that execution be 
taken against those who refuse, in conformity with the law. 


. j 
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34 
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58 10% 
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- Done and decreed the day and date as above. 
E. REYNAUD, Clerk. 


It was decreed that Abra. Salle, Anthoine Trabue, Jacob 
Ammonet, Jean Farcy shall conjointly contract with a joiner for 
whatever shall be necessary for the decoration of the interior of 
our church, arranging and definitely settling that which they 
shall agree on. 

Done the day and date above. E. REYNAUD, Clerk. 


* We, the undersigned minister and clerk of the parish of 
King William, acknowledge having received from the church 
wardens of the said parish the payment of forty-five pounds, 
due us for our services for the year 1710, each for the portion 
which falls to him, namely forty-one pounds for Mr. Phillippe, 
minister, and four pounds for Mr. Reynaud, clerk. 

In testimony of which we have signed the 3 of March, 1711. 

C. PHILIPPE DE RICHEBOURG, Minister. 
E. REYNAUD, Clerk. 


and also for the preceding year we acknowledge having re- 
ceived from the church wardens of the said year the payment of 
what was due us for our services. 
Done the same day. 
C. PHILIPPE DE RICHEBOURG, Minister. 
E. REYNAUD, Clerk. 


The vestry assembled the 3 of April, 1711, Mr. Phillippe de 
Richebourg, minister, being present. 

Church Wardens: Jacob Ammonet, Jean Farcy. Vestry: 
Abraham Sallé, Louis Dutartre, Anthoine Trabue, Gideon 
Chambon, Anthoine Matton, André Aubry, Jean Forquerant, 
Jean Fonuielle, David Bernard. 

It was decreed that Jean Forquerant and Jean Fonuielle fill 
the office of church wardens in the place of Mr* Jacob Ammonet 
and Jean Farcy for the present year, and take the oaths accord- 
ing to law. 

Done the day and date above. 

E. REYNAUuD, Clerk. 

The vestry assembled the 30 of June, 1711, Mr. Cairon, min- 
ister, being present. 


* In Philippe’s hand. 


im 
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Church Wardens: Jean Fonuielle, Jean Forquerant. 
Abraham Sallé, Jacob Ammonet, Jean Farcy, Louis Dutartre, 
Gideon Chambon, Anthoine Maton, Andre Aubry, David Ber- 


nard, Charles Perrot. 


Vestry: 


List of tithable persons, in order to pay five months and fif- 


teen days services of Mr. Phillippe: 


Jacob Ammonet, 
Anthoine Trabue, 
Abraham Remy, 
Moyse Leurau, 
Andre Aubry, 
David Bernard, 


Abraham Sallé, 
Zefir, negro, 


Paul Duuerrat, 
Jean Voyer, 
Louis Dutartre, 
Adam Vigne, 
Pierre Viett, 

Jean Lucadou, 
Robert Snougs, 
Gideon Chambon, 
Joseph Mollinier, 
Nicollas Souille, 
Anthoine Matton, 
Pierre Dutoy, 
Jean Faisant, 
Etienne Chastain, 
Anthoine Rapine, 
Mathieu Ange, 
Isaac Lafuitte, 
Francois Lafuitte, 


Jean Joany, 
William Bif, Indian, 


I 
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28 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Pierre Chastain, 
Jean Chastain, 


Etienne Malle, 


Jeny, Indian woman, 


Jean Panetier, 
William (erased), 
Abraham Soblet, 
Jacque Soblet, 
Abraham Soblet, 


Louis Soblet, 
Jean Solaigre, 
Pierre Delaunay, 
Jean Calvet, 
Charle Perault, 
Jean le Vilain, 
Thomas Briant, 
Thomas Dupre, 
Jean Burck, 
Jean Moore, 
Jean Forquerant, 
Francois Sassin, 
P® Gorry, 

Jean Dupon, 
Jean Rosset, 
Jean Depe, 
Etienne Bocard, 


‘ 
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VIRGINIA GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND, 


Communicated by Mr. LoTHROP WITHINGTON, 30 Little Russell street, 
W. C. London (including ‘‘ Gleanings’’ by Mr. H. F. WATERs, 
not before printed.) 


(CONTINUED) 


ANNE Waters of St. Sepulchres, London, widow. Will 29 
September 1697; proved 4 July 1700. Son John Waters, who 
for divers years past hath been gone to Virginia, 5s and no 
more. Son Samuel Waters, and Margaret his wife, 10s apiece. 
Daughter Elizabeth Overton, now in Virginia, tos, and William 
her husband, ros. Son-in-law Mr. William Goodwin, tos. for a 
ring. Brother-in-law Caleb Millett, ros. Son Thomas Waters, 


residuary legatee, and he the sole Executor. 
Noel, 108. 


[ John Waters, the son, settled, first, in Gloucester county, Va., and 
afterwards in Old Rappahannock. On Sep. 26, 1678, he had a patent 
for 140 acres in Kingston parish, in the former county, and a year or two 
later one for 500 acres, which included the first patent. On October 25, 
1688, a patent was issued to ‘‘ Mr. Robert Yard,” and ‘‘ Mr. John Wa- 
ters,’’ for goo acres on the south side of the Rappahannock river, which 
had been formerly granted to Epaphroditus Lawson, had become the 
property of Robert Paine as marrying Lawson’s daughter, and been de- 
serted by Paine. 

In 1684, John Waters, together with his horse, having been impressed 
along with a number of others, by order of Colonel John Stone, to 
bring down corn and lumber belonging to the Rappahannock Indians, 
from their fort to the river side, was paid for nine days’ service. 

In the years 1684, 1685, &c., John Waters appears in the records of 
Rappahannock in connection with various business transactions. On 
October 2, 1684, ‘‘Mr. John Waters’”’ and ‘‘ Mr. Samuel Perry’’ bound 
themselves in the sum of 30,000 pounds of tobacco to William Lake, to 
deliver the estate of Thomas Harper to the court or its order. Decem- 
ber 3, 1684, certificate was granted to Mr. John Waters for 770 acres of 
land for the importation of fifteen persons, himself among the nnmber. 
December 2, 1685, Mr. John Waters was granted administration on the 
estate of Samue! Dudley, clerk, who died intestate. In 1685-6, he was 
attorney for Captain John Purvis, a merchant-captain, who was long in 


the Virginia and London trade, 
6 


| 
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Several deeds made by him are in the records of old Rappahannock: 
1. John Waters, of Rappahannock county, Va., planter, November 2, 
1682, conveying to John Savage 200 acres on the south side of Piscation 
[Piscataway] creek, Rappahannock county, which was purchased by 
said Waters of William Thornton and Richard Glover; 2. John Waters, 
of Rappahannock county, April 7, 1686, to John Savage, of Kingston 
parish, Gloucester, 200 acres in Rappahannock, part of the land pur- 
chased of Thornton and Glover; 3. John Waters; of Rappahannock 
county, gent, and Arabella, his wife, August 5, 1686, conveying 200 
acres to George Brooks, being part of the land purchased of Thornton 
and Glover. 

October 11, 1692, a power of attorney from Mr. John Waters to Mr. 
James Baughan was recorded, and on December 12, 1693, John Waters 
brought suit against Henry Picket for improper seizure by the latter of 
certain goods of Waters’, while Waters was out of the country. It ap- 
pears from the records that John Waters was too sick to appear at court 
during the summer of 1694, and probably died intestate during the fall 
of that year. On March 11, 1694 [5], a quietus was granted to Mr. 
Henry Williamson, administrator of John Waters, deceased, in regard 
to a debt to the estate of Christopher Robinson, and on December 10, 
1695, John Waters, administrator of John Waters, deceased, returned an 
inventory. 

We are indebted to Judge W. J Leake, of this city, a descendent of 
William Overton, for the following note: 


The following is a copy of the Overton register, copied from the book 
Josephus: 

William Overton, born December 3rd, 1628, in England. Married 
Mary Waters, November 24th, 1670. Emigrated to America. 

Elizabeth, their daughter, born June 28th, 1675. 

William Overton, their son, born Augst. 14th, 1675. 

Temperance Overton, their daughter, born March 2, 1679. 

Samuel Overton, their son, born Augst. 14, 1685. 

James Overton, their son, born Augst. 14, 1688. 

Barbara Overton, their daughter, born Feb'y 5, i690. 

Barbara Overton married John Winston, 

Barbara Overton Winston died Octo. 30, 1766. 

The above is a copy of a copy made by Wm. S. Pryor (a descendant 
of Barbara Overton Winston), in August, 1821. 

This Josephus is mentioned in Barbara Overton Winston's will, a copy 
of which you will find in Mr. Isaac Winston’s manuscript. 


This Josephus was burned at “ Courtland”’ a few years ago, when the 
house of the late Wim. Overton Winston, dec’d, was destroyed by fire. 


4 
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OVERTON LAND GRANTS. 
‘ Liber No. 7, p. 78. 

Dated 23rd April, 1681. Henry Chicheley, Gov’r, to William Overton 
and Jones. 


Forty-six hundred acres lying in New Kent (now Hanover), on South 
side of Pamunkey River, on Falling creek, &c., for transportation to the 
Colony of 92 persons. Among the 92 names attached you find William 
Overton and Elizabeth Overton. 


Liber No. 8, p. 121, dated 29th Octo., 1690. 


Francis Nicholson, Lt.-Gov., to William Overton and John Lydall. 

837 acres lying in St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent Co. (now Hanover), 
above main fork of Pamunkey, next above a dividend of land granted 
Jonathan Norwood and Ambrose Clare, late in the tenure of Sam’! 
Ousteen. Beginning at a white oak at Mouth of a small Pri/¢# on ye 
South side of Western Branch of the Pamunkey [South Anna] & then 
down south side, &c. 

(This is land on which Barbara (Overton) Winston resided at her 
death in 1766.) 

For importation of 17 persons, names attached. ] 


THOMAS ToMLINS of Bartholomew the Great, citizen and gro- 
cer of London. Will 10 July 1665; proved 26 September 1666. 
To brother-in-law Francis Camfield, citizen and grocer of Lon- 
don, all my plantation or dividend of land in Mockejacke Bay, 
parish of Ware, county Gloucester, in Virginia, about 300 acres, 
which I bought of said Francis Camfield, and water mill in Crane 
Creek is said parish. To sister Lettice Draper, wife of Matthew 
Draper, copyhold tenements in Wormeley, Herts. Cozen Ju- 
dith Millsopp, her daughter. Brother Jonathan Tomlins. Brother 
Samuel Tomlins. Brother John Tomlins. Little cosen 
Tomlins, eldest daughter of brother John. Sister Patience Cam- 
field. Little cosen Jacob Camfield, son of brother John. 
Cosen Hanna Camfield. Sister Judith Pope. Aunt Joane Will- 
more. Kinswoman Judith Butcher. Kinsman Hugh Vessey. 
Richard Camfield a witness. 


Mico, 136. 


[‘‘Mr. Francis Campfield’’ had a patent for 314 acres in Gloucester 
county, adjoining his own land, April 10, 1668. ‘*Campfield,” in Glou- 
cester, doubtless derived its name from him.] 
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MARK GLOCESTER als WARKMAN, citizen and grocer ef Lon- 
don. Will 20 April-1670; proved 28 April 1670. Wife Eliza- 
beth. Son Mark at 21. Daughter Elizabeth at 21 or marriage. 
Brother Edmund, Thomas, Robert, and Joseph, and sister Chris- 
tian, Anne, Sarah, and Mary. To brother Robert who I believe 
is in Virginia, my estate there. 

Penn, 40. 


(‘‘Mr. Marke Warkman” was granted on April 20, 1684, a dividend 
of land called Pampetike, 908 acres in New Kent county, on the north 
side of Pamunkey river, in Pamunkey Neck, beginning at the mouth of 
Goddin’s creek or swamp, a little below Goddin’s Island. &c., purchased 
by one —— Booth, of the [Indian] Queen of Pamunkey, after whose 
death the said land was granted to his son, Robert Booth, by an order 
of Assembly, dated April 25, 1679, and by said Robt. Booth assigned to 
said Mr. Marke Warkman. This grantee was evidently the son of the 
testator. Among the old records in the State Library is a complaint 
against a mill built about 1682 by Thomas Claiborne and Mark Wark- 
man. 


EDWARD Brapbock, Esq., Major General of H. M.’s forces, 
and Commander in Chief of an expedition now fitting out for 
America. I give, devise, and bequeath, all my ready money, se- 
curities for money, plate, linen, furniture,and all other my per- 
sonal estate and effects whatsoever &c. unto my two good friends, 
Mary Yorke, the wife of John Yorke, Lieutenant in the Royai 
Regiment of Artillery, now on duty at Gibraltar, and John Cal- 
craft of Brewer Street in the parish of St. James, Westminster, 
Esq., to be equally divided, &c. These two joint executrix and 


executor. 
Paul, 233. 


[The famous commander of the English forces at ‘‘ Braddock’s De- 
feat,” born about 1695, died of wounds, at Great Meadows, July 13, 1755. 


WILLIAM ANGELL, citizen and merchant taylor of London. 
Will 16 July 1635; proved 17 Februrary 1636. To be buried in 
St. Mildred in Poultry. Wife Anne. Cosen Richard Angell and 
and my godson William Angell hisson. Brother James Angell. 
Cosen Richard to provide for my brother as before. Wife's sister 
Susan Downes, widow, and her daughters Beatrice, Mary, and 
Elizabeth Downes. Robert Downes, son of Edward Downes. 
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Kinsman John Elvins the younger who now liveth with me. 
Sister Judith Pope which dwelleth in Ireland. My friend Henry 


Kersey, and to his son now in Virginia. 
Goare, 26. 


[A Henry Xers/ey was living at Elizabeth City, February, 1623. 


ANNE ANGELL of St. Bartholomew Exchange, widow. Will 
16 March 1640-41; proved March 31 1641. Sister Susan Downes 
of London, widow, and Hester Townge her daughter and Eliza- 
beth Atkins her daughter and Beatrice Downes her daughter 
and Mary Ashe another daughter. John and Robert Downes 


her sons. (Others. ) 
Evelyn, 33. 


ROBERT PARKER. Will 13 November 1671; proved 4 April 
1673. Wife and fellow traveller Jane. Son Geurge and Son John. 
Ungrateful son John Martin 13 pence (his wife Abigail my daug- 
ter). Daughter Marg»ret Parker. Daughter Anne Parker. 
Daughter Constance Parker. My grandfather John Parker and 
father lie buried in church of St. Laurence, Southampton. 
Land in Bosham and Meadhurst. Plantation in Virginia. Mr. 


John Wise in Accomake. 
Pye, 49. 


[This Robert Parker and his wife, Joan, were in Virginia, as appears 
by the records of Northampton county, in 1654. There is on record in 
Isle of Wight a power of attorney, dated May, 1661, from Robert Par- 
ker, of Northampton county,;Va. The records show that Robert Parker 
was brother of George and John Parker, ancestors of the well-known 
family of the name, of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. See this Maga- 
zine, Vol. VI, 412-418, for account of descendants of George Parker. 


Francis Keston of London, All Saints Barking, going to St. 
Christopher’s. Wife Elizabeth executrix. Mr. Richard Wright. 
Poor of Great Bowden, Leicestershire. Uncle Richard Kestin. 
Sister Elizabeth Kestin. Brother Thomas Kestin in Virginia 


44 to be laid out in goods. 
Carr, 7. 


JosEPH JOHN JACKMAN of Surrey County Collony of Vir- 
ginia, gent. Will 27 April 1714; proved 27 May1714. Mother 
Catharine Jackman. Godson Josiah John Halliman roo acres 
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south side of Notoway river in Isle of Wight county commonly 
called Joseph's Mount. Brother William Jackman. Children 
of sister Mary Harris. Brother in law Richard Slade and Cath- 
arine his wife and daughter Mary Slade. Sister in law Catharine 
Allen and cosen John and Arthur Allen. Wife Mary. 

Aston, 98. 


[ Joseph Joha Jackman appears to have settled in Surry county, Va., 
about the year 1700, and to have been a man of some property. On 
June 6, 1700, Joseph John Jackman, gent., of Surry county, and Eliza- 
beth, his wife, sold to John Wilson, of London, merchant, for 30,000 tb 
of tobacco, 400 acres on Lawnes creek, Surry. This land probably was 
the property of Mrs. Jackman. In 1700, J. J. Jackman was assessed 
with 19 tithables. On December 22, 1706, Samuel Swann, of North 
Carolina (formerly of Surry), sold to J. J. Jackman for £450 sterling, 
the plantation of Swann’s Point, 1,650 acres. In February, 1706, he 
sold this estate to George Marable, of James City county for £250. 

Joseph John Jackman was appointed a justice of Surry in 1702, and 
sheriff in 1705. He married, first, Elizabeth, widow of Captain Robert 
Canfield, or Caufield, and daughter of Arthur Allen, who came to Vir- 
ginia before 1649, and settled in what is now Surrycounty. Her brother 
Arthur Allen, was speaker of the House of Burgesses. He married, 
second, Mary.] 


MicajJAH Lowe, late of Charles Citty County in the Collony 
and Dominion of Virginia, but now of Carshaulton, county Sur- 
rey, merchant. Will 20 January 1702-3; proved 17 March 1703-4. 
To my uncle Micajah Perry a gold ring and to my mother in 
law Mr. (sic) Elizabeth Hamlin a gold ring. To my sisters Su- 
sanna Lowe, Johanna Jarrett, and Mary Lowe, to each of them 
a ring. To my friends Capt. Christopher Morgan and Capt. 
James Morgan each a ring. Residuary legatee: Wife Sarah 
Lowe. Executors: my said uncle Mr. Micajah Perry and my 
said wife. Witnesses: Sarah Barnes, Joseph Cooper, Robert 
Dalley, Thomas Dewbery. Proved by Micajah Perry with 
power reserved. 

Degg, 53- 


[In 1700, and for many years before and after, the London house of 
Perry, Lane & Co., were the greatest English traders with Virginia. 
About this time the firm was composed of Micajah Perry, Thomas Lane 
and Richard Perry. Peter Perry, the brother of Micajah, was at one 
time their resident agent in Virginia, and it is probable that Micajah 
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Low may also have held this position. The firm long represented in 
England the business interests of William and Mary College. A Mica- 
jah Perry was Lord Mayor of London in 1729. It is probable that the 
mother-in-law, Elizabeth Hamlin, was the wife of a member of the 
family resident in Charles City and Prince George, whose immigrant 
ancestor was Stephen Hamlin. ] 


GEORGE MANFEILD of Verginiain the parts beyond the seas, 
merchant, now at London. Will 21 May 1670; proved 27 July 
1670. To my three sisters, Anne Sumner the wife of Francis 
Sumner, Mary Swann the wife of Collonell Thomas Swann, and 
Margaret Oldis wife of Oldis, £1oapiece. To my cousin 
Elizabeth Tanner, widow, £10. To my uncle Mr. John Beale, 
citizen and grocer of London, £20. To my nephew Francis 
Sumner, son of aforesaid Francis Sumner and Anne, all my 
lands &c. &c. and all the rest of my goods at age. Executor: 
My said uncle John Beale. Witnesses: Charles Barham, David 
Gryer, Phillip Peirson. 


Penn, 92. 


{In Surry county, on March 16, 1676, Colonel Thomas Swann was 
granted administration on the estate of Francis Sumner, deceased. 

‘*Mr. John Sumner” was granted 67 acres in the upper parish of 
Nansemond county, April 14, 1670. John Sumner and John Stallenge 
were granted 1,000 acres in the upper parish of Nansemond at a place 
called Orapeake, April 19, 1683. In 1742, the town of Suffolk, Nanse- 
mond county, was laid out on the land belonging to Jethro Sumner, 
gent., of Nansemond, and Margaret, his wife, who was daughter of 
Daniel Sullivan, of Nansemond county. 

General Jethro Sumner, of Warren county, N. C., was born in Nanse- 
mond county, Va., about 1730, died about 1790. He served with dis- 
tinction throughout the Revolution, rising to the rank of brigadier 
general. The ordinary accounts which state that his father was an En- 
glishman, William Sumner, who settled near Suffolk, Va., about 1690, 
are no doubt erroneous. General Sumner was probably a descendant 
of one of the earlier Sumners, named above. 

Mrs. Mary Swann was the last wife of Colonel Thomas Swann, of 
‘*Swann’s Point,’’ Surry county, a member of the Virginia Council, and 
not long after his death married Captain Robert Randolph, or Randall, 
who was sheriff of Surry in 1688. In 1681, Mrs. Mary Swann made a 
power of attorney to her ‘‘ brother,”’ William Edwards, so it is probable 
that Edwards was a second husband of one of the other sisters named 
in the will. For Swann family, see this Magazine, III, 154. 

- It is probable that Mrs. Margaret Oldis was the wife of William Oldis, 
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who was assessed with nine tithables in Surry in 1669, and with three in 
1673. She must have been a second wife for there is in Isle of Wight 
an assignment, dated 1665, from William Oldis and Jane, his wife. 
There is on record in Isle of Wight a deed dated June 5, 1668, from 
Valentine Oldis, citizen and apothecary, of London, to his brother, 
William Oldis, of James river, in Virginia, merchant. 

Charles Barham, the witness to the will, was a vestryman of Lownes 
Creek parish, Surry, in 1661, and was sheriff of the county in 1673. In 
the will of John Barnes, Surry, March 7, 1690-91, is a legacy to his kins- 
man, Robert Barham, son of Charles Barham, late of Merchants’ Hun- 
dred, deceased. It is probable that the family of the name in the same 
section of Virginia descends from Charles Barham. } 


EvLizABETH Lioyp of Elizabeth River in Lower Norfolk in 
Virginia, widow. Will 19 February 1656-7; proved 15 June 
1657. To my friend Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Lambert two 
thousand pounds of tobacco. To Mr. William Davies one 
thousand of ditto. To Mr. William Shipp 40s. To Mr. Rich- 
ard Pinner’s sonne, my godchild, one haifer with a calf. To 
Mr. Sayer’s sonne, my godchild, ditto. I will that Nedd a mo- 
latto shall be a free man at the expiration of his time with Mr. 
Sanderson. To Rachell Lambert, daughter of said Thomas, 
£5 for a gowne and £5 more to pay for her passage into Vir- 
ginia, and my executor to pay this money to James Matts of 
Bristoll, attorney. Whereas I have given to Mr. Nicholas Hart 
seaven thousand pounds of tobacco for looking after my busi- 
ness in Virginia, I give him five thousand pounds more of ditto. 
Residuary legatee and executor: brother in law Thomas Eauens 
of Kilkenny in Ireland, gent, for the use of my sister Mary 
Eavens his wife, he paying to Dr. Collins of Bristol all money 
due to him. Overseers: Lieut. Col. Thomas Lambert and 
James Matts. Witnesses: William Pyner, Jane Mansfield, Sara 


Matts, James Matts. 
Ruthen, 249. 


[Mrs. Lloyd was the widow of Cornelius Lloyd, of Lower Norfolk 
county, who settled there in 1641, or earlier, was lieutenant-colonel of 
the militia, and a member of the House of Burgesses for several sessions 
between 1642 and 1653. There is among the records of Lower Norfolk 
a suit in September, 1654, by Elizabeth, widow of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cornelius Lloyd. In 1655, she, from love and affection to Philemon 
Lloyd, son of her brother-in-law, Edward Lloyd, of Maryland, convey- 
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ing to him certain claims and personal estate. See this Magazine, V, 
212-213. 

Thomas Lambert was a prominent early settler of Lower Norfolk, 
burgess, sheriff, &c. Richard Pinner gave his name to Pinner’s Point, 
and this, together with Lambert’s Point, which derived its name from 
Thomas Lambert, are two well known shipping places at Norfolk, Va.] 


JAMES BowKeErR of St. Peter’s parish, New Kent, Virginia. 
Will 10 March 1702-3; proved 17 November 1704. Brother 
Edward Bowker of London. Sister Madam Barbara Lyddall. 
Friend John Lyddall. Brother Ralph Bowker’s children. 


Brother Ralph, executor. 
Ash, 224. 


[Rev. Ralph Bowker was minister of St. Stephen's parish, King and 
Queen county, 1704-5, and probably other years. A marriage bond was 
issued in Spotsylvania county, November 29, 1744, to Parmenas Bow- 
ker and Anne Stevens. There is also on record in Spotsylvania a deed, 
dated December, 1751, from Bowker Smith, of Cumberland county, and 
Judith, his wife, conveying 150 acres, part of a tract patented by Ralph 
Bowker, clerk, of St. Stephen’s parish, King and Queen county, and by 
him bequeathed to his daughter, Anne Smith; the said patent having 
been renewed in May, 1729, by Bird Bowker, and by him bequeathed 
to Bowker Smith. 

‘*Madam Barbara Lyddall” was probably the wife, and John Lyddall 
the son of Captain George Lyddall, who patented land in New Kent in 
1654, commanded a fort on the Mattaponi river in 1679, and died a very 
old man, in St. Peter’s parish, New Kent, January 19, 1705. It seems 
probable that he was a son of Thomas Lyddall, of England. See 
Keith’s Ancestry of Benjamin Harrison, 25, 26, and Water's Gleanings.]} 


EDWARD EwELt of St. Peter the Apostle, Isle of Thanet, 
Kent, Yeoman. Will circa 1722. I give to the heirs of James 
Ewell, late of Annok Creek in Accomac county on the eastern 
shore in Virginia £10 to be shared equally. 

Arch. Canterbury, register 84, folio 24. 


[Thomas and James Ewell patented 200 acres in Princess Anne county, 
April 6, 1699. James appears to have gone later to the Eastern Shore. 
The family of Ewell has up to the present time been represented on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia and Maryland. } 


WILLIAM AYLWARD late of Virginia, merchant, now in Lon- 
don. Will 6 November 1701; proved 20 February 1706-7. 
Sole legatee and executor: Mr. Robert Cary, living in Watling 
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street, London. Witnesses: Edward Garrett, Elizabeth Lane, 


William Scorey, notary. 
Poley, 24. 


Str THomaAs SmitH of London, Knight. Will 30 January 
1621-2; proved 12 October 1625. Skinners. Virginia Com- 
pany. Wife Dame Sarah Smith. Son Sir John Smith. Nephew 
Thomas Smith of Ostenhanger, Kent, Esq., son and heir of my 
late brother Sir John Smith, deceased. Nephew Thomas, son 
of brother Sir Richard Smith. Nephew John Smith, son of late 
brother Robert Smith, deceased. _ Nephew Thomas Fanshawe, 
son of Lady Fanshawe. Sister Mrs. Joane Fanshawe. Nephew 
Sir Thomas Butler and Oliver Butler, sons of sister Ursula But- 
ler. Nephew Sir Arthur Harris, son of late sister Alice Harris. 
Children of late sister Katharine Hayward als Scott. Children 


of late brother Henry Smith, deceased. 
Clarke, 107. 


[Sir Thomas Smith, the first treasurer of the Virginia Company, of 
London, and at the head of that corporation until May, 1619. He 
was born about 1558, and died September 4, 1625. For a careful and 
detailed biography of this distinguished man who had so much to do 
with the settlement of Virginia, see Brown’s Genesis, II, 1012-1018. ] 


ARTHUR PeEtT, master of Ship Unitie of London. Will 30 
August 1609; proved 19 March 1609-10. Sick aboard the Ship 
Blessing of Plymouth, Captain Robert Adames of Limehouse, 
master, now riding at anchor before St. James Town in Virginia. 
Mother now wife unto Richard Nottingham of Ratcliffe. Brother 
William Pett. Brother William Welch. Wife Florence Pett. 
Daughter Elizabeth Pett (under 10). Wife Florence Pett and 
Thomas Johnson of Ratcliffe, mariner, now master of the Lyon 
of London now riding in this port of St. James Towne, execu- 
tors. Father in law Richard Nottingham, overseer. Witnesses: 
Thomas Johnson, Robert Addames, William Milward. 
~ Commissary of London, register 21 (1607-1611), folio 235. 


{Arthur Pett was a member of the Virginia Company under the sec- 
ond charter, in 1609. He was probably a member of the Kentish family 
of Pett, so closely connected with English naval affairs in the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

The ships Blessing, Unity and Lion were in Sir George Somers’ fleet, 
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which left Plymouth for Virginia on June 2, 1609, was scattered by 
a great storm, and some of the ships wrecked on the Bermudas, 
while those named reached Virginia. 

This will shows that the Captain Adams, of whom there is a notice in 
Brown’s Genesis, II, 812, and who made seven voyages to Virginia be- 
tween 1609 and 1614, and was afterwards in the service of the East India 
Company, was, as Mr. Brown suggests, Captain Robert Adams. ] 


Tuomas Deacon of St. Savior’s, Southwark, yeoman. Will 
15 May 1652; proved 14 October 1652. To be buried in par- 
ish church of St. Saviors. Cosen Magdalen Causon ot Enfield. 
Cosen Alice Crew of London, widow. Cosen William Graves, 
a chaundler living in Tower street, London. Cosen Thomas 
Deacon, a planter in Virginia. Wife Margaret Deacon. 

Bowyer, 166. 


[Thomas Deacon, aged 59, sailed for Virginia in the Assurance, in 
1635. ] 

Capt. THOMAS COVELL, citizen and skinner of London. Will 
21 December, 1643; proved 7 February 1643-4. To be buried 
in Barking church, London, with father and mother and chil- 
dren. Tenements in Wargrave, Berkshire. Cosen Richard 
Young, citizen and haberdasher. Wife Hellena and cosen 
Richard Young messuages, tenements, &c. in Virginia, Barba- 
does, &c. Children Thomas and Frances. Poor of Havering, 
Essex, where I now live. 

Arch Essex, register Whitehead (1637-1652), folio 136. 


HENRY SMITH of Watford, Herts. Will proved 15 February 
1666. Brother Richard Smith of Norton, county Northampton, 
45. Brother William Smith in Virginia, £5. Sister Elizabeth 
Wills of Long Buckly £5. Sister Joane Smith of Welton 20s 
for a ring. Sister Thomazine Smith 20s. for a ring. Cosens 
Amy and Elizabeth Smith, daughters to brother Thomas Smith, 
deceased £5. Cosen Thomas Smith, son to brother Thomas 
Smith, £10. To cosen John Cosford, son of John Cossord, 
£10. Son John Smith £500, to be put out for his best ad- 
vancement and £500 at 21 with the interest. Child my wife 
now goes with, £500. Executrix: wife Sarah. Overseers: 
James Hayes, Esq. and my brother Mr. Thomas Blackmore. 

Carr, 29. 
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[Of course it is impossible to speak with certainty of a William Smith. 
William and John Smith, sons of Robert Smith, of Yeocomico, had a 
grant of 500 acres on Acquacond (Aquia), in 1658. Henry and William 
Smith, sons of Mr. Toby Smith, deceased, of Lancaster county, had a 
grant of 1,600 acres on Rappahannock river in 1664. William Smith 
had a grant of 590 acres in Westmoreland county in 1667; another of 
the name, a grant of 400 acres in James City county in 1659; another 
one a grant of 300 acres in Isle of Wight in 1657 and 1661, and still 
another William Smith, ‘‘Son and heir of Thomas Smith, a/s Hins- 
man,’’ had a grant of 400 acres in Northampton, which had been 
assigned in 1643 to Sarah Smith, mother of said William. ] 


WALTER FLoop of London, carpenter. Will 13 January 1635- 
6; proved 22 January 1635-6. John Furnell jr.,son to John 
Furnell of London haberdasher. Mary Furnell, daughter to 
to John Furnell. Estate in Virginia. Bridget and Margaret 
Davis, daughter of Thomas, husband of Margaret Davis. Ju- 
dith Weane, daughter of William Weane, husband of Joane 
Weane of Southwark, weaver. A feather bed and boulster 
which is in Virginia I give and bequeath unto Francis Warner 
of Virginia. 

Arch London, register 8, folio 1or. 

JoHN Unetrt of London. Will 14 July 1622; proved 18 Octo- 
ber 1622. St. Anne Blackfriars. Only son John Unett (now in 
Virginia) lease of house in Blackfriars formerly granted to me 
for 1 & 20 years by Alexander Clover of London, deceased. 
Also £20 in money in one year. Cosen Water Long Nearest allies 
and kindred in Ashillworth, Gloucester. Kinswoman Margaret 
Heyward £6 in one year &c. 

Arch London, register 6, folio 89. 


THomas BUTLER, minister of God’s Word. Will 20 No- 
vember 1636; proved 25 July 1637. Friends Captain Thomas 
Flint and Mary his wife. Mrs. Mary Barnett wife of Mr. Thomas 
Barnett. Peter Hull. Legacies to be paid by my executrix in 
England upon receipt of the first tobaccos out of Virginia. 
Wife to be executrix of all. Mr. Thomas Barnett and Peter 
Hull overseers here. Cosen Mr. William Broome and friend 
Mr. Christopher Irons, both living in Gracious Street. Wit- 


nesses: Thomas Flint and Thomas Pratt. 
Goare, 107. 
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[Thomas Butler, ‘‘ Clarke and Pastor of Denbie’’ (Warwick county, 
Va.), as he is styled in a patent to him, dated June 11, 1635. He mar- 
ried Mary, widow of John Brewer, citizen and grocer, of London, who 
at the time of his death, in 1635, was a resident of Virginia and a mem- 
ber of the Council, and whose will has been printed in Waters’ Glean- 
ings. See this Magazine, III, 182-184. 

Thomas Flint, gent., came to Virginia in 1618, and settled in the pres- 
ent Warwick county. He was several times a member of the House of 
Burgesses, and was alive in 1647. Thomas Barnett (or Bernard), was an 
early settler in the same section, and was Burgess for Stanley Hundred, 
September, 1632, and for Warwick River, January, &c., 1641. Peter 
Hull was Burgess for Isle of Wight, October, 1644. In 1663, he had a 
grant of 400 acres in Isle of Wight, part of a tract of 1,100 acres form- 
erly granted him and others in 1651. ] 


SOME VIRGINIA NAMES AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. 


(CONTRIBUTED) 


Every name of person or place has a meaning if it could be 
found out. Surnames may be divided into: Baptismal or per- 
sonal names, local surnames, official surnames, occupative sur- 
names, nicknames. Placenames are generally given for physical 
reason. 


BucKROE. From Buckrose, in Yorkshire, that takes its name 
from the ancient Wapentake of Auc-cros, so called from the 
moot-place or place of meeting, before there were houses built 
large enough to hold a great number of people. A place of 
meeting was marked by a cross set up, and in this case the cross 
must have been of beechwood, or near a beech tree. The word 
b00k comes from the Old English word doc, a beech-tree, because 
the original books were written on pieces of beechen board. 

Pouick. Name of the church near Alexandria, formerly at- 
tended by Washington. It has been thought by some to have 
gotten its name from a contraction of the Indian word Pohickory, 
which is the source of our English word Aizckory. But the En- 
glish generally brought their place-names from their old homes, 
and is more likely named after the parish of Powick in Worces- 
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tershire. There is a slight change in the spelling, but the pro- 
nunciation is the same. 

The history of the English may almost be written in Virginia 
from the place-names, beginning with Elizabeth and James down 
to the last royal governor, Dunmore, who behaved so badly at 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War that his county was 
changed to Shenandoah. 


ARMISTEAD. Local, ‘‘at the H/ermit-stead,’’ from living at a 
hermit-age or hermit-stead. The Middle English word eremite 
was pronounced armit. Armit-stead. The same as Hermit-age 
and Armit-age, meaning the hermit’s stead, or place of abode; 
except the suffix age is the Latin aticum, in place of the English 
stead. 


FAIRFAX. A surname from Old English faegr-feax, yellow 
hair. A personal characteristic. Interesting from the fact that 
the existing representative is a citizen of the United States by 
birth and parentage. It is often improperly said that this Fair- 
fax is a member of the British House of Lords. He is not, and 
can only become so by being a naturalized British subject, and 
establishing his lawful right to the title. Then he would be 
Baron Fairfax, of Cameron, in the Scotch peerage, the lowest 
rank in the peerage, and could only become a member of the 
House of Lords by being elected one of the sixteen representa- 
tive Scotch peers that are elected at the beginning of each par- 
liament. No Scotch peers can be elected to the House of Com- 
mons. The Scotch peers consist of eight Dukes, four Mar- 
quesses, forty-four Earls, four Viscounts and twenty-four Barons, 
or eighty-four in all. 


HERNDON. Hern, a heron, or crane. Don,a hill. A hill 
where aerons live. The word is found under many forms; from 
hatroun in the 14th century, heroun, herron. The surname is 
taken from the bird, and is very old in English, and also in 
French. That the name is in the *‘ Rell of Battel Abbey ’’ is 
not certain, as historical writers now do not believe that there 
could have been muster rolls of the army, nor of the thirty 
thousand warriors slain at the battle of Senlac. Writers say that 
no mention whatever is found in the records of the Abbey of such 


‘list or rolls. Lower, Patronymica Britannica, p. xxxi. Rolls 
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from several writers are usually given, but with the caution as to 
their value. The name is not a common one, and seems to be 
confined to the Virginia family and their descendants. The 
name is not found in Sussex Surnames, Boston, 1861, except 
once, referring to Commander William Lewis Herndon, of Vir- 
ginia, who was an officer in the United States Navy, and lost in 
the foundering of the steamer Central America, on September 
12, 1857. He saved all the women and children passengers and 
went down himself with his ship. There are ten H/erndon post- 
offices in the United States; one of them in Pennsylvania, and 
the rest in the West and Southwest in the natural drift of the 
population. There is one Cranefill, and three Cranenest. It 
is a curious fact that there is not a single //erndon in the London 
Post-office Directory for 1got, in which there are many thousand 
names; nor does the name appear in LOwER, Patronim. Britan., 
1860, BARDSLEY, English and Welsh Surnames, Oxford, 1901, 
nor any other list known to the writer. 


HocE; Hocc. A baptismal name, the son of Roger, from 
the nickname AHfodge or Hogg. Hoge; Rogerus, nomen pro- 
prium. Catholicon Anglicum, p. 187, 1. In Hodge the d is 
intensive as in Rodger. Hvroud-gar, famous spear, figures in 
the Nibelungenlied. Roger was once a famous knightly name, 
but now not so much used; and must have been common in En- 
gland, since Hodge is still provincial for a rustic. From Roger 
come Rogers, Rodgers, Rogerson, and from its nickname Hodge, 
we get Hodges, Hodgson, Hodgkin, Hotchkin, Hotchkins, 
Hotchkiss, Hodgkinson, Hoskins, Hodd, Hodson, Hudson. 

The Norman patronymical form is Fitz-Roger, and the Welsh 
Ap-Roger, now Prodger. 


Jones. Asurname. The sonof John. John, Johns, Johnes, 
Jones. One of the commonest of English names, and can boast 
of a long descent. In the Hebrew Yohanan, John, literally 
‘Jehovah hath been gracious.’’ The forename is used in the 
masculine and feminine in all European languages; and also as 
a surname has many forms. /oxes and /ohnson mean the same 
thing. There was a Persian missionary lately in Richmond 
named /ohanan. 

From Jones, we have John, Johns, Johnes, Joanes, Johncock, 
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Joynes, Joyneson, Janson, Jannings, Jennings, Jenks, Jenkyn, 
Jenkins, Jinkins, Jenkinson, Janes, Jenson, Jaynes. Littlejohn, 
Micklejohn, Upjohn, Prettyjohn, Applejohn, Properjohn and 
Brownjohn. The French have their Grosjean, the Dutch Groot- 
jan, the Italians Giovannizzi, the Highlanders Mac-Fadyean, 
the son of ‘‘long-John,’’ and their AZac /vors, or sons of ‘‘ big- 


John.’”’ 


PowELL. A form of Paul; Paulus, the contraction of Paux- 
illus, originated vith one of the Aemelian gens, who was small 
in statue. Baptismal name, Paw/, Poul, Powl, Powel. Evtis, 
Early English Pronunciation, Part I, p. 266. ‘‘ Schal God de- 
stroyen bothe, as Powel saith.’’ Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 
411. Powle, propyr name. Paulus. ‘‘ Paul, also Spaul, Pow- 
ell, Pull, Pulley, Powley, Pollyn, Poll, Pole, Pullein, Pulleyne, 
Poole.’’ Barber Family Names. London, 1894, p. 13. 


SEWELL. A Teutonic word. Old English sige, Old High 
German sigz. Gothic sig?s, and means victory. The word is 
found in the old English writers. Wald, waeld, weald, wold, 
woodland. The woods where a victory was won, in some of the 
many fights in the time of the making and conquest of England. 
The Wea/d in the southern part of England, the remains of the 
great woods that covered that part of country still retains that 
name, Sig, or siva, means in all Teutonic languages conquest, 
and is found in combination with many other words to form sur- 
names. The warrior was the man of worth. Odin was called 
Sigfadir, or conquering father. 

There are several Sewe// post-offices in the United States. 
Sowell has been the Virginia pronunciation time out of mind, for 
the family name, and for the point at the mouth of the Elizabeth 
river. Sowell is found on Jefferson and Fry’s map of Virginia, 
in Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, in Henings Statutes at Large. 
The name Sowe// is in the Richmond directory, and belongs to 
people in Fluvanna. Sewa//, is the New England form of the 
name, and was borne by one of the witchcraft judges. It is in 
the London Post-office Directory for 1901, Sewed/, forty names, 
but no Seawell, nor Sewa//. The first syllable has no connection 
with ‘‘Ocean Sea;’’ nor has the last syllable any connection 
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with ‘‘wall’’ (va//um), nor with ‘‘ we//,’’ a place where water 
comes out of the ground. ’ 


TALIAFERRO. The pronunciation of the name is a Virginia 
shibboleth. There is a 7u/éaferro post-office in Georgia. There 
isa Zolifero post-office in Colorado; and two 7oliver post. offices. 
There is not a single individual named 7aliaferro or Toliver in 
the London Post-office Directory of 1g01, and only one 7az/lefer, 
a French lawyer. This name is historical as the name of the 
minstrel who rode at the head of the Norman cavalry at the bat- 
tle of Senlac, singing songs of Roland and Charlemagne, throw- 
ing up his sword and catching it as it fell. Freeman says: ‘‘ He 
pierced one Englishman with his lance, he struck down another 
with his sword, and then fell himself beneath the blows of their 


comrades.’’ His name is further mentioned: ‘‘ Zaz//efer ki 
mult bien cantout,’’ and his name is shown in the sentence: 
Iucisor-ferri mimus cognomine dictus.’’ He thus took his 


name because he used his sword so effectively on the iron ar- 
mour of his adversaries. 

The idea that this name has anything to do with 7av/or and 
Tyler isa mistake. 7Zay/or is the French word for a éaz/or, and 
means a /at//eur or cutter. The Old English word was seamere; 
we still have the word in seamstress, the feminine form. 


Tyler is an entirely different word, and means a ¢#/er, one who 
bakes clay into tiles. The French is ¢zz/e, a tile, from the Latin 
tegula. The palace is called 7zc/eries, because it was built on 
old tile fields. The Thatcher was so called because he put 
thatches of straw or rushes on houses. Another form of the 
name is 7hacker, from the Old English ¢haec, a thatch. 


Taliaferro, is the Italian form of the name. 
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JAMESTOWN AND THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PRESERVATION OF VIRGINIA 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Jamestown, the cradle of the American Republic, needs no advocate 
to set forth its claims to consideration. It makes its own plea in the 
fact that there was gained the first footing of our race upon the western 
shores of the Atlantic; there. was the first Anglo-Saxon home, the first 


-church—with its full God's acre—there was held the first legislative 


assembly in the new world. 

Eventful as was the life of the little town, it was but brief. After the 
removal (about the year 1700) of the seat of government of Virginia to 
Williamsburg, nine miles distant, the superior attractiveness and health- 
fulness of the new capital drew the population thitherwards until James- 
town was almost entirely abandoned. Finally, the only residents left 
were two planters who turned the town into farms, with the ruined 
church tower, surrounded by broken gravestones, standing alone and 
neglected among the green fields. 

Yet, in spite of this fact, and of its remoteness and inaccessibility, 
interest ina spot where so much history was made has always been 
strong enough to bring travellers to Virginia to visit it, and many and 
varied have been the reflections inspired by the solitary and venerable 
ruin. In even the earliest of these no mention is made of anything 
more than the tower and a few crumbling walls, scattered about. In 
many of them the washing away of the island is remarked upon, and 
belief expressed that almost all of the site of the ancient town had been 
already swallowed up by the river, which eats into the shore with an 
unremitting and powerful insistence. 

About 1854 a trench was dug near the tower and the dimensions of the 
foundations of the church ascertained, but it was soon filled up. Year 
after year it was the custom of relic-hunters to carry away bricks from 
the tower and pieces of the tombs, and year after year the river was 
making further inroads, but all of this time, though Jamestown was 
mentioned in thousands of books, and its name as the birth place of the 
United States was universally known, no attempt was made to rescue 
its remains from destruction, and not even a suggestion that anything 
should be done to preserve its site was offered. 

This great work was reserved for the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities. 

This Association was chartered in February, 1889, with Mrs. Fitzhugh 
Lee as president, a number of other prominent Virginia women as in- 
corporators and officers, and an advisory board of distinguished men, 
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At the resignation of Mrs. Lee, at the end of the first year, Mrs. Joseph 
Bryan was chosen to succeed her, and has held the office of president 
ever since. To her wise and faithful administration the success of the 
Association is largely due. While Richmond was made the home of the 
organization, branches were formed in various cities of Virginia and of 
the United States. Its object, as declared in its charter, is to ‘ restore 
and preserve the ancient historic buildings and tombs in the State of 
Virginia and to acquire by purchase or gift the sites of such buildings 
and tombs with a view to their perpetuation and preservation.” Its rev- 
enues have been from the beginning small—depending entirely upon 
dues of members and what money could be made by occasional enter- 
tainments. There have been so many calls for help that it has often- 
times been difficult to know what was the wisest disposition to make of 
the inadequate funds, yet during the fifteen years of its life the Associa- 
tion has been able to accomplish a creditable beginning towards the end 
for which it was formed. Its most noteworthy achievements, outside of 
the work connected with Jamestown, have beet. the purchase, restoration 
and preservation of the home of Mary Washington in Fredericksburg; 
of the old magazine, known as the ‘‘ Powder Horn,”’ in Williamsburg; 
the excavation and preservation of the foundations of the Colonial 
Capitol building, at Williamsburg; erection (by the Washington branch) 
of a memorial on the site of the Colonial Capitol; the placing of a tablet 
on the old lighthouse at Cape Henry memorializing the first landing of 
the first colonists (which was at this point); aid in restoring colonial 
churches, and numerous minor matters. 

While the object of the Association is a general one, Jamestown has 
always been its chief interest, and the work dearest to its heart that en- 
trusted to the Jamestown Committee, of which Mrs. Parke C. Bagby 
has been from the beginning the able and devoted chairman. Very 
early in its history the Association turned its attention towards securing 
possession of the church tower and the ground around it. In 1889 the 
first active steps toward this end were taken, largely through the instru- 
mentality of the Norfolk branch, of which Miss Mary J. Galt was direct- 
ress. As it was thought that the church and graveyard had, on account 
of extinction of the congregation, escheated to the State, an act of as- 
sembly was procured (approved March 1, 1892), by which all rights of 
the Commonwealth there were conveyed to the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities. Fortunately no further action was 
necessary; Jamestown island had become the property of Mr. Edward 
E. Barney, a gentleman capable of appreciating its historic associations, 
who had already turned his attention to the prevention of vandalism 
among the few relics that remained there. Moved by a broad and gen- 
erous spirit of patriotism, Mr. and Mrs. Barney, on learning the purposes 
and wishes of the Association, conveyed to it, by deed of gift, dated 
May 3, 1893, the twenty-two and a half acres of land including the 
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tower, churchyard and Confederate fort. Joyfully accepting this gra- 
cious gift, the Association immediately took charge and had soon built 
a fence around the property and established a caretaker upon it, who 
was afterwards, by act of Legislature, invested with the powers of a 
constable. 

The next absolute and immediate need was at once seen to be pro- 
tection from encroachment of the river. Chiefly through the efforts of 
Mrs. J. L M. Curry, of Washington, D. C.,an appropriation for building 
a breakwater was obtained from Congress, by act approved August 17, 
1894. Unfortunately the appropriation was insufficient and the break- 
water provided by it (which was completed on June 5, 1895), was soon 
beaten to pieces by the waves. 

Discouraged, but not disheartened, the ladies of the Association again 
appealed to Congress and another appropriation was secured, by act 
approved June 3, 1896. For various reasons work on the new break- 
water was not commenced for several years, but at last it was completed 
as far as the amount appropriated would admit, on November 16, 1gor. 
It is a splendid example of engineering skill, protecting fully the part of 
the shore along which it extends, and giving promise that it will do so for 
a long timeto come. The United States government never did a better 
piece of work than this. The breakwater was designed by Mr. Samuel H. 
Yonge, United States engineer in charge of James river improvements, 
and constructed under his supervision. Unfortunately, the appropriation 
only permitted the construction of such a substantial sea-wall for about 
half the exposed distance, beginning at the head of the island, and since 
Igo! the unprotected shore below it has been washing badly. It is the 
intention cof the Association to use every effort to urge upon Congress 
during the present session, the completion of a work so well begun, and 
in this everybody in the country interested in the preservation of this 
most historic spot can lend aid. 

In view of the fact that a large number of men and horses would be 
at work upon its property, the Association deemed it useless to attempt 
much in the way of beautifying its grounds until the breakwater should 
be finished, but roads were laid ont, trees and flowers planted, the tower 
made secure against further damage from age or weather, and some 
little progress made in restoring tombs. The credit for the immediate 
superintendence of this part of the work during a numbef of years is 
due chiefly to Miss Mary Galt, of Williamsburg, who was succeeded in 
her watchfulness of the interests of the Association by Miss Mary Gar- 
rett, of the same place. 

The most important undertaking of the Association, at Jamestown, 
was begun in 1got. In May of that year, Mr. John Tyler, Jr. 1a civil en- 
gineer, who most kindly gave his services), upon the invitation of the 
Jamestown Committee, and with the assistance of the local committee, 
Misses Galt and Garrett, began excavations in the churchyard—a small 
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level grass-plat with a few old tombstones and knarled and half-decayed 
trees scattered about—the whole enclosed by a crumbling brick wall. 
Some of the trees were uprooted, the turf was removed, and three feet 
underground were discovered the foundations of the church—with floor, 
aisles and chancel, in a wonderful state of preservation, considering 
that they had been buried and their dimensions forgotten so long that 
the wall around the little graveyard had been laid directly across the 
body of the building. Beyond these foundations, with three feet of 
grass-grown soil above them, also, the spade revealed seven low, box- 
shaped tombs, with the slabs bearing inscriptions unfortunately missing. 
Measurement of the foundations showed that the church had been fifty- 
five feet lung, exclusive of the tower, and twenty-six wide, with walls 


three feet thick, aisles paved with brick, and chancel with tiles nine. 


inches square. Later excavations in the chancel have revealed two 
floors beneath this upper one. Abundant evidences of fire were found 
in the debris beneath the level of the last floor of the church, and ina 
corner lay the seston’s tools, with bits of charred wood showing where 
the helves had been. They were burned out, doubtless, during Bacon’s 
Rebellion in 1676, when Jamestown was destroyed by fire, at Bacon’s 
command. It is evident that afterwards, when the church was rebuilt, 
the ruins were not entirely cleared out, but that a foot or two of rubbish 
was left and paved over to form the floor of the last church. Not far 
within the three-foot wall were found fragments of a thinner one, which, 
from its character, is believed to have been the substructure of a frame’ 
building—probably a relic of the earliest church built upon this spot. 

It was found that a large number of bodies had been buried in the 
church, and two tombstunes were unearthed near the chancel. One of 
these, as may be seen from the inscription, is that of an early minister 
of the parish; the other is very noteworthy, as it is the only tomb ever 
found in America with indications of inlaid brasses such as are seen 
upon ancient monuments in England. The brasses themselves have 
disappeared, but the channels in the stone into which they fitted are 
plainly visible. These show the figure of a knight with pointed helmet 
and a scroll from the mouth. Partly under the tomb lay a skeleton 
with spurs near the heels, and fragments of gold lace at the shoulders. 
This interesting tomb bears no inscription, but has been dubbed by the 
enthusiastic excavators ‘the knight's tomb.’’ Careful investigation 
makes it most probable that the unknown knight was Sir George Yeard- 
ley, one of the earliest governors of ViPginia, who died in 1627. 

Where is the Longfellow who will immortalize this interesting find? 

The remarkable and scholarly monograph on Jamestown by Mr. 
Samnel H. Yonge, which begins in the January number of the Virginia. 
Magazine of History and Biography, and with which others who have 
studied the subject agree, shows that there is every reason to believe 
that a church stood on this exact spot as early as the year 1619, and that, 
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therefore, here met the first legislative assembly ever convened in 
America. 

In the churchyard the skill of Mr. William Leal, stonemason (the 
efficient care-taker at Jamestown), has restored, as far as possible, the 
broken tombs and protected even the smallest fragment from further 
vandalism. 

The year 1903 brought great increase of interest to Jamestown. Dur- 
ing the fall and early winter a large block of brick foundations of five 
or six connected buildings was discovered by Mr. Yonge, and afterwards 
excavated and secured from destruction under his supervision. These 
foundations are on the ridge above the Confederate fort and extend for 
a distance of two hundred and forty feet, from the river bank inward. 
They include cellars and the steps leading into them, brick floors, large 
fire-places, &c. Mr. Yonge’s monograph gives a minute description of 
these ruins and proves beyond a doubt that the building furthest from 
the river was the State House in existence in 1676, in which Nathaniel 
Bacon contested with Sir William Berkeley, and which was afterwards 
burned by the Rebel and his forces. 

It will be seen, then, that Jamestown is no longer only a name, but 
that now, through the labors of the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities, one may look upon the very spots where those first 
law-makers assembled, and where the stirring drama of Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion was played. 

Mr. Yonge has located and placed upon the valuable map of James- 
town which his minute study of the early records has enabled him to 
make, many other interesting sites in this ‘* Pompeii of America,’’ as a 
recent tourist enthusiastically named the ancient town, and has even 
fixed, with almost absolute certainty, the exact point where the first set- 
tlers landed. For details of all of these discoveries and reasons for be- 
lief in them reference must be had to the monograph quoted. 

Each year interest in Jamestown and the work of the Association 
there has been stimulated bya largely attended pilgrimage to the sacred 
spot and a memorial celebration there, on the 13th of May, the anniver- 
sary of the first settlement. The earliest of them was held in 1807— 
long before our Association was dreamt of, and others were held irreg- 
ularly after that, but since its foundation the Association has made a 
special feature of these celebrations, in which it has been effectually 
aided by William and Mary College. 

Many will doubtless ask what are the further purposes of the Asso- 
ciation in regard to Jamestown. First of all it is its intention, empha- 
sized by a resolution unanimously adopted by its last general mecting, 
never to convey away its property there. Its one object is to preserve 
and beautify the historic site in a manner worthy of all it stands for, but 
present needs are so pressing and means so limited that but few definite 
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plans for future work have been formed. First of all the completion of 
the sea-wall is earnestly desired, and then that, as soon as practicable, 
all the ground owned by the Association be thoroughly examined and 
all foundations excavated and secured against decay. The beginning 
of a fund to erect a memorial to John Smith has already been raised, 
through the efforts of Mrs. Charles Washington Coleman, of Williams- 
burg, one of the incorporators of the Association and from the beginning 
one of its most active and devoted friends. Another hope of the 
Association is to have a portion of its land laid out as a formal 
garden, in the midst of which will stand a house of the style of archi- 
tecture contemporary with the first settlement, and which will contain a 
museum, accommodations for visitors, &c. Above all itis the cherished 
desire, in regard to buildings, that there shall be erected over and en- 
tirely outside of the foundations of the old church, a structure as much 
like the original as possible as to its walls, but which instead of a floor 
will show the unearthed foundations, tombs, and pavement, and whose 
windows shall contain memorials in stained glass of the doughty pioneers 
who first set up the flag and the cross of our motherland in the newly- 
found world of the west. 


This house, which will not be a church, but which will be a sacred 
place, will no doubt bear upon its walls a tablet with some such inscrip- 
tion as this: 

To the glory 
of 
God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope in years to come, 
and 
In grateful memory 
Of the ancient planters in Virginia 
and adventurers in England, 
who 
Through suffering and death, 
Evil report and loss of fortune 


Laid the foundations of our country. 
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GENEALOGY. 


BRUCE FAMILY. 

Charles’ Bruce resided at ‘‘Soldier’s Rest,” in Orange county, Va. The 
farm was a large and valuable one. It was situated near Kelly’s Ford 
on the Rapidan, a spot well known in the history of the war between 
the States. The dwelling was built before the Revolution, and in its 
time was looked upon as a fine establishment. The nails used in its 
construction were made by ha d, of wrought iron, probably in a shop 
on the estate by one of the owner's smiths. A picture of this quaint 
colonial mansion, with its long sloping roof, narrow porch, and tall 
chimneys at either end, is in the possession of Charles? Bruce’s de- 
scendants, and a copy has been made for Mr. R. A. Lancaster’s projected 
work on the colonial and antebellum residences of Virginia. The house 
was destroyed by fire in 1857. The estate of ‘‘Soldier’s Rest’’ was 
bought from the executors of Gov. Spotswood. 

An account of Charles Bruce, of ‘‘Soldier’s Rest,’’ by a contempo- 
rary, represents him as ‘‘ physically under the average, with a fair com- 
plexion, sandy hair, blue eyes, and a constitution of durable fibre. He 
was a man of great vigor of intellect and of controlling influence in his 
neighborhood and county, but without any political ambition.’’ There 
is a silhouette of this Charles Bruce in the possession (1902) of his 
great-grandson, George Morton Williams, Esq., of Culpeper, Va., 
which shows him to have been a handsome and intellectual looking 
man. The name of his residence suggests military tastes. It is not 
surprising to find that he was an officer (Captain) in the Revolution, 
and for his services received a grant of land (Records, Register’s office, 
Richmond, Va). Among the soldiers enlisting at Winchester, Va., in 
1754, for the great French and Indian war, was a Charles Bruce, who 
was about the age of Charles Bruce, of “ Soldier's Kest,’’ at that time. 
He was enrolled as a native of Scotland; it is possible that this was 
Charles Bruce of ‘‘ Soldier’s Rest,’’ who may have come over with his 
father, James Bruce, the emigrant, from Scotland. 

Charles,? of ‘‘ Soldier’s Rest,’’ died in 1792. Among the items of his 
personal property were forty-seven slaves, a considerable holding at 
that time, and about two hundred head of livestock. The value of the 
personalty was £1735.13.4—a sum representing about $25,000 in present 
values. A careful examination of the records of Culpeper, Orange and 
Spotsylvania counties will give additional information as to this Charles 
Bruce and his father, James, the emigrant. 

Of the children of Charles,? Thomas,’ William,’ and Henry® probably 
died young, as nothing is known of them. Charles,’ the third son, 
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removed to Halifax county, Va., and resided at ‘‘ Tarover,’’ a house | 
which he built on the model of ‘‘ Soldier’s Rest.” He died unmarried, 
leaving a handsome fortune. 

Elizabeth, ‘ the only daughter of Charles Bruce, of ‘‘ Soldier’s Rest,” 
married James Williams, a captain in the Continental army and a major- i 
general in the war of 18:2. They had issue: (1) Fannie,‘ m. Fayette 
Ball, and died childless ; (2) Charles Bruce,tm. Ann Mercer Hackley ; 
(3) William Bruce,‘ m. Miss Pate, died childless; (4) Lucy Ann,* m. 
John S. Pendleton, died childless ; (5) Philip, m. Mildred Catlett ; (6) 
Elizabeth S.,m, Dr. George Morton. 

The children of Charles Bruce and Ann (Hackley) Williams, were: 
(rt) Ann Eliza,* d. young and unmarried; (2) Frances* m. Edwin S. 
Taliaferro, issue: Charles Hay,*; Alfred Fitzhugh,® m. Georgia Pope, of 
Ala.; James,* m. Miss Wallace; (3) Mary, died in infancy ; (4) James 
Edward,® m. Mary T. Harrison, no issue ; (5) Elizabeth Cunningham,® 
m. George C. Reid, of Norfulk, Va., issue: Alice,* m. Lane Kelly, of 
Norfolk, Va.; Ann,® m. Albert Grandy, of Norfolk, Va.; '6) Mary Finella,® 
died unmarried ; (7) Janet Bruce,> m. W. L. Hill, died childless ; (8) 
Harriet Randolph,® m. Charles D. Hill, issue: one daughter, Mrs. Nevin 
Fishbourne ;* (9) Charles Urquhart,® m. Alice, daughter of Isaac Daven- qy 
port, Jr., President of First National Bank, Richmond Va., issue: (1) 
Elise,* m. John. W. Atkinson, |r, issue: Janet Bruce,* m. W. Brydon iy 
Tennant; (3) Charles; (4) Davenport;* (5) Mary Newton.® 

The children of Philip* and .Mildred (Catlett) Williams were: (1) 
Bettie Bruce,> unmarried ; (2) Robert,5 late Adjutant-General U. S. A., 
married the widow of Stephen A. Douglas, issue: Robert,* m. Miss Yoe, 
Chicago, Ill.; Ellen,* m. Bryson Patton, Philip,* m. Miss Harrison, 
Adele,* James,® killed in Philippines, Mildred,* Anne,*®; (3) George 
Morton,® m. Gertrude S. Long, issue: Elizabeth,* m T. Clifford Stark, 
Lucy Pendleton,® m. Edwin S. Slaughter, Mildred,® Ellis,* Helen,* John,® 
George,® Mary,® Gertrude,® Bettie, Pendleton,® Ann,* Lucy Mary.® 

The children of Elizabeth S.‘ and Dr. George Morton were: (1) 
Wm. J.>died unmarried ; (2) George P.® died unmarried ; (3) John P.® 
died unmarried ; (4) Jeremiah,’ m. Charlotte Turner ; (5) Dr. Charles 
B ,'m. Miss Dickenson ; (6) Thomas,’ m. Sally Pannill ; (7) James W.,° m. 
Miss Harper. (For Williams and Morton families see Dr. Slaughter’s 
St. Mark’s Parish and History of Culpeper county). 

James Bruce, the eldest son of Charles,* of ‘‘ Soldier’s Rest,’’ would 
have inherited the ‘‘ Soldier's Rest” estate. but early in life developed 
a taste for mercantile pursuits. Having received an ordinary school 
education, he secured, at the age of sixteen, a situation at Petersburg, 
Va., with Mr. Colquhoun, who carried on an extensive business in buy- 
ing tobacco from the planters and selling them goods, which he had 
imported from England. James, by his industrious habits, honest 
character, and capacity for business, soon won the confidence of his em- 
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ployer to such an extent that he was sent to establish a branch house tn 
Amelia county. In this he became a partner. Ina few years, finding 
that the more remote county of Halifax offered greater business advan- 
tages, he removed thither and made it his permanent home during the 
rest of his life. By a system of country stores, which supplied the 
wants of the planters, and by judicious purchases of land and tobacco, 
he accumulated one of the largest fortunes of his day. At his death 
his estate was valued at over fifteen hundred thousand dollars, probably 
the greatest in the United States at that tiine, after those of John Jacob 
Astor and Stephen Gerard, who had a much wider and more profitable 
field in which to work. On at least one occasion, in a public speech, 
Mr. Randolph classed Mr. Bruce with these two famous merchants. At 
the beginning of the war the estate, now in the hands of his four chil- 
dren, was valued at nearly four millions of dollars. It included in one 
item over three thousand slaves. 


The only glimpse we have of James Bruce in early life is to be had 
through a diary kept during the latter part of the 18th century by the 
father or grandfather of Major Richard Venable, the distinguished lawyer 
of Baltimore (1902), and now in the latter’s possession. The writer of 
this diary states that he spent a night under the same roof with James 
Bruce and Archibald Alexander, afterwards President of Princeton 
College, both very young men at the time. The impression which they 
made on Mr. Venable by these few hours of intercourse was such that 
he prophesies that they will each attain unusual prominence before 
many years shall have passed. 


Mr. Bruce was not simply successful from a pecuniary point of view. 
In his own part of Virginia—indeed, wherever he was known—his name 
was a synonym for integrity and liberality. Aletter froma distinguished 
contemporary, who was well able to judge, pronounces him to have been 
“the justest and most honorable man”’ the writer ever knew. Added 
to this, he had a temper of such serenity that no one ever saw it ruffled. 
There are fine portraits of him both at “ Berry Hill’? and ‘Staunton 
Hill.” 


Soon after settling in Halifax county, James Bruce married (August 1, 
1799), Miss Sally Coles, daughter of Walter Coles, Esq., of the well- 
known Coles family of Virginia (see Genealogy, this Magazine), a wit 
and the greatest heiress in that part of the State. The ceremony took 
place at ‘‘ Mildendo,’’ the home of Miss Coles’s guardian, a house that 
is still standing near Coles’ Ferry, on Staunton river. The marriage was 
hastily celebrated, in order to gratify the last wish of the bride’s only 
near living relative, a brother who was then dying. Mr. Bruce’s second 
wife, who was then a widow (Mrs. Patrick Henry, Jr.), happened to be 
present, and the ring used during the ceremony was taken from her 
finger. Sally (Coles) Bruce died May 21, 1806. 
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On April 20, 1819, Mr. Bruce married Elvira Cabell, daughter of Wil- 
liam Cabell, of Union Hill, Nelson county, Va. (see Brown's Cabells 
and their Kin), and widow of Patrick Henry, Jr., eldest son of the 
orator, who died only a few months after their marriage. The only 
child of this marriage was Elvira, afterwards Mrs. Wm. H. Clark, of 
Banister Lodge, in Halifax county. The second Mrs. James Bruce was 
a woman of unusual intelligence and charm of manner. Her conversa- 
tion was especially remarkable for quaint humor. In appearance, she 
strongly resembled the Cabells—black hair, large dark eyes, swarthy 
complexion, and aquiline nose—a notable representative of a family 
long distinguished for beauty and talents. After her marriage she and 
Mr. Bruce resided for many years at ‘‘ Woodburn,’’ near Halifax Court- 
house. The house was destroyed by fire after the war. James bruce 
died in Philadelphia, May 12, 1837, whither he had gone for his health, 
and was buried in the yard of St. Andrew’s Church. After his death 
his widow removed to Richmond, where she built the house which is 
now the central part of the University College of Medicine on Clay 
street—in its time one of the finest residences in the city, and noted for 
its charming and generous hospitality. Mrs. Bruce was a woman of 
strong and unaffected piety. She gave liberally to charity both public 
and private, and was one of the largest contributors to the fund raised 
for the erection of St. Paul's Church in Richmond, where she wor- 
shipped until her death. What is known in the Episcopal Church of 
Virginia as the ‘‘ Bruce Fund’’ was a sum which her children gave, in 
accordance with a desire which she frequently expressed in her last ill- 
ness, but which, on account of her extreme sickness, she had no oppor- 
tunity of leaving to the church in the form of a legal bequest. She died 
in October, 1859, and was buried in Hollywood. 

The children of James’ and Sally (Coles) Bruce were : James Coles,‘ 
Charles,‘ and Mildred.* The. last two died in infancy. James Coles‘ 
Bruce was born January 26, 1806. He received his education at Chapel 
Hill and Harvard Colleges, and the University of Virginia. In early 
life he was elected a member of the General Assembly, which came in 
a few votes—three by the record, one by tradition, probably at a secret 
session not recorded—of abolishing slavery in Virginia. This was 
shortly after the Turner Insurrection (1831), which had raised a great 
commotion. Not long before he died, Mr. Bruce expressed much re- 
gret that he had voted for the perpetuation of slavery. In after life, he 
favored gradual emancipation, though one of the largest slaveholders 
in the South. In an address delivered at Danville, Va., which attracted 
general attention at the time, he took an advanced position on the sub- 
ject. He declared that the greatest harm of slavery was to the white 
people, and that it ‘cheated the planters with a semblance of wealth,” 
There is an extended reference to this address in a note to Howison’s 
History of Virginia. Mr. Bruce was a Whig in politics, and as that 
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{| party was in the minority in Virginia, and he himself was without polit- 
} ical ambition, and owing to his great wealth, without strong motive for 
exertion, he never sought high office, though a finished public speaker, 
: and a man whose extraordinary talents were generally recognized. As 
the foremost citizen of his county and the Union candidate, he was 
elected a member of the Secession Convention. He was an active op- 
ponent of secession, but voted in favor of it when Lincoln issued his 
call for troops. He was considered to be one of the ablest debaters in 
: the Convention. There are interesting references to him in the account 
By of that body which Hon. John Goode, a member, wrote for the Con- 
servative Review, March, 1900. Among the casual addresses of Mr. 
Bruce was one delivered before the students of Chapel Hill, N. C., at 
the Commencement of 1841; another, before the Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Both are marked by vigorous thought, brilliant 
| expression, and high literary finish. The Chapel Hill address was re- 
published in 1898 by J. B. Chastain, Esq., of Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Bruce resided at Berry Hill, Halifax county, Va., which had formerly 
been a part of the estate of the second Wm. Byrd, and afterwards of 
General Edward Carrington. The house which he erected is still stand- 
ing, now the hoine of his son, Alexander Bruce, Esq., and is considered 
to be one of the finest models of the Colonial style in the South, if not 
in the United States. Among the other valuable contents of the house 
was an extraordinary quantity of silver of the finest designs. Even the 
basons, pitchers, &c., of the sleeping rooms were made of this material. 
Here Mr. Bruce lived, like the lord of an English manor, in the 
midst of hundreds of slaves and adherents of all kinds—a sort of feudal 
chief on his great landed estate and in his county—where he was 
equally feared and admired. He died in 1865, just befure the close of 
the war. He said on his death bed that he ‘felt a grim satisfaction in 
leaving the world at that time, as he knew that nothing but ruin was in 
store fur his class.’’ Though originally a Union man, his contributions 
for the advancement of the cause of the Confederacy had amounted to 
H at least fifty thousand dollars. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A GENEALOGY OF THE HERNDON FAMILY. 
(Compiled by Joun W. HERNDON, Alexandria, Va.) 


(CONTINUED) 


193. Eliz ® Herndon (181-7-3-2-1), d. 1844, m. Brodie Strachan Hull bro, 
of Elizabeth Hull, who m. No. 191), d. 1827. Ch: 228. Jane Herndon, 
m. Dabney Minor (son of No. 189); their dau., Lucy Herndon, m. Bel- 
ton Mickle and had ch. 229. John, m., 1st, Lucy Ann Meriwether, d. s. 
p.; m., 2d, Ann Crump; their ch: I. Susan Hart, m. Wm. Lea, ch; II. 
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Elizabeth Herndon, m. John Finley, ch; III. Brodie Strachan, unm. 
230. Ann, m. Chas. Lewis Thomas, ch: I. Jane Herndon, m. Andrew 
Jackson; II. Margaret; III. Mary Walker, m. Edward Townes, ch; IV. 
Virginia, m. Lafayette Townes, ch; V. Elizabeth, m. John L. Welford, 
ch. 231. Elizabeth, m. Wor. Crump, ch: I. Brodie Strachan, m. Helen 
Louise Edmundson, ch; II. William, m. Anne Lennington Dickens; IIL. 
Edward Hull, m. Mary Nelms, ch; 1V. John, unm.; V. James Moore, 
m. Caroline Hatch Smith, ch. 232. William, m. Mary Lewis Clayton, 
ch: I. Mosby; II. Lucy Minor, m. Emil Withers, ch; II]. Edward; IV. 
Dabney Herndon; V. Clayton; VI. Mary Walker, m. John Donaldson 
Martin, ch; VII Elizabeth Lewis, m. Rice T. Fant, ch; VIII. Arthur 
Clayton. 234. Dabney, unm. 235. Lucy, unm. 236. Edward Brodie, 
m. Ellen Clark, ch: I. Edward Brodie, m. Lizzie Chambers, ch. 

184. John Minor Herndon ® (7-3-2-1), b. February 28, 1768; d. January 
12, 1829, unm. In 1807 was a member of Spot. troop of cavalry; in 1816 
appointed to have a map made of Spot.; in 1816 called “ captain;”’ in 
1823 one of a committee to organize a corps of junior volunteers; in 
1825 secretary of a meeting of the citizens of Spot. to amend the consti- 
tution of the State; in 1828 secretary Internal improvement of the State 
of Virginia Society; at first was a surveyor, but afterwards studied law, 
at which he became quite prominent. 

185. Mary Herndon ® (7-3-2-1), b. May 4, 1770; was living in 1834; m. 
1787 or 8, John Carter, d. 1815. John Carter’s will, dated April 4, 1815, 
proved October 2, 1815, mentions wife, dau. ‘‘ Polly,’’ sons Joseph, John 
and James, friend John W. Herndon; witnessed by Robt. Cammack, Ja- 
cob W. Herndon and Edw. Frazer. Mary Carter (prubably “‘ Polly ’’), 
m., Sept. 24, 1830, Capt. Thos. M. Horn. 

186. Lucy Herndon,® b. August 23, 1779: d. August 12, 1832; m., Jan- 
uary 30, 1800, her cousin Dabney Minor of ‘“* Woodlawn,” b. July 22, 
1779; d. March 8, 1822. Ch: 237. Mary Ann, m. Garret Minor Meri- 
wether—had: I. Lucy Ann, d. young; II. Lucy Ann, m. John Hull «No. 
229) d. s. p.,; IIL. Miles, m. Miss Smith; IV. Louisa M.; V. Robt. Dale; 
VI. Dabney Minor; VIL. Minor, m. Miss Arcey, ch. 238. Ann M. Meri- 
wether, m. Peter Scales, ch: I. Ellen, d. young; II. Mary, m. George 
N. Robinson, ch.; III. Joseph Watkins, m. Halla M. Barker, ch.; IV. 
Heury Minor, m. and had ch.; V. John Laidly; VI. Lucy Minor, m. 
—— Humphrey; VII. Dabney Minor, m. and had ch. 239. James Lewis, 
d. unm. 240. Henry Laurens, m. Margaret Whiteley Herndon (No. 
195). 241. Cordelia Lewis, m. Dr. Samuel H. Dabney and had: I. Cor- 
delia, m. Dr. Gray. 242. Ellen, d. young. 243. Dabney, m. Jane 
Herndon Hull (No. 228). 244. John Mercer, d. young. 245 Francis, 
m. Virginia Louisa Minor. 

1gt. Dabney Herndon (7-3-2-1), b. April 14, 1783; d. Fred., Dee. 
20, 1824; m, November 17, 1806. Elizabeth Hull (dau of John and 
Ann (Strachan) Hull), b. January 12, 1789; d. Fred., April 20, 1825. In 
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1805 he was a magistrate for the corporation of Fred.; in April, 1809, 
was employed atthe Farmer’s Bank; in August, 1812, was made cashier, 
which position he occupied until his death; was elected vestryman of 
St. George’s, in 1809 and in 1812 attended the convention of the Church 
as its representative; in 1823 was treasurer of the Fred. Classical 
Academy. He and his noble wife, who soon followed him, left a large 
family of young children, yet not before they had firmly planted in their 
young minds so strong a belief in God that they could not but honor 
man and to serve their State and country when they came to years of 
discretion. Ch: 246. John M. 247. Brodie S. 248. Ann H. 249. Dab- 
ney, d. inf. 250. William L. 251. Mary Strachan, b. January 20, 1816, 
unm., lives Richmond, Va. 252. Dabney. 253. Charles. 

246. John Minor Herndon,® b. May 14, 1808; d. September ig, 1871; 
m., Fred., April 20, 1835, Margaretta Louisa Patton (dau. of —— and 
—— (Mercer) Patton), d. July 2, 1852, in 44th yr. of age. He was edu- 
cated at the Univ. Va., and in 1830 began the practice of law in his 
native town; he and his cousin, Carter L. Stephenson, were on the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the laying of the corner-stone of the Mary 
Washington monument, 1833; in 1836 he was a candidate to represent 
Spot. in the Gen’l Assembly; for many years commissioner of chancery; 
member of the city council; cashier of the Bank of Commerce; Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, 1865-7; Judge of the Corporation Court and 
Judge of the Hustings Court of Fred. Ch: 254. Ellen Mercer. 255. 
Nannie Gordon, b. Sept. 11, 1835; d. August 1, 1862, unm. 256. Eliza- 
beth Fairlie, b. November 4, 1840, d. January 3, 1892, unm. 

254. Ellen Mercer Herndon,’ b. April 29, 1836; d. January 29, 1888; 
m., April 19, 1855, Seth Barton French, then of Fred., now of N. Y. 
city. Ch: 257. Margaret Patton, b. July 25, 1857; d. November —, 1879. 
258. Dr. John Herndon, lives N. Y. city, b. August 8, 1859; m., Novem- 
ber 14, 1888, Sarah Ann Spies Cochrane (dau. John W. and Hilah M. 
(Spies) Cochrane). Ch: I. Seth Barton, b. August 17, 1889; II. Hilah 
Cochrane, b. January 28, 1891; III. Ellen Mercer, b. March 8, 1896; IV. 
John Herndon, b. February 26, 1898. 259. Seth Barton, b. August 22, 
1862; d. September 1, 1862. 260. George Barton, lives Chicago; b. 
February 12, 1864; m., 1886, Adele Lecher (dau. Stephen); div. March, 
1896; ch: I. Adele Gordon, d. August 17, 1894. 261. Nannie Gordon, 
b. March 25, 1866; m. Charles Steele (son J. Nevett Steele), lives N. Y. 
city; ch: I. Eleanor, b. July 12, 1891; Il. Nancy Gordon, b. October 11, 
1894; III. Katherine Nevett, b. March 1, 1896. 

247. Dr. Brodie Strachan Herndon,* b., Fred., July 7, 1810, d. Wash- 
ington, S. C., August 7, 1886. He was a physician in Fred. until the 
breaking out of the war, when he was appointed chief surgeon of the 
hospitals in Richmond. After the war he returned to his native town, 
where he remained until 1868, when he removed to Savannah, Ga. He 
was a vestryman of St. George’s, 1847-65, being the fifth generation to 
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hold that office. He was the first to perform the Czsarean operation in 
this country. On Nov. 25, 1830, he m. I.ucy Ellen Hansbrough (dau. 
Joseph and Sarah (Myers) Hansbrough, of Culpeper), b. June 6, 1813; 
d. Washington, D. C., Dec. 8, 18S0. Ch: 262. Dabney (twin). 263. 
James C. (unm). 264. Brodie S. 265. Sarah P. 266. Elizabeth H. 267. 
Lucy. 268. Ann M. 269. Mary E. 270. Margaret, b. Fred., Dec. 25, 
1844, d. Jan. 2, 1845. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


SOME OTHER MINORS IN VIRGINIA. 
By BENJAMIN BLAKE Minor, LL. D. 


(CONTINUED) 


Thomas Minor'’s children, as shown by his will, were John; Agatha, 
who married Mordecai Redd, who removed to Kentucky, and some of 
them to Missouri; Lucy, who married James Crane (unknown); Clara, 
who married Hubbard Taylor, and went with him to Kentucky; Owen; 
Thomas; Ann and Elizabeth, one of whom married a Tutt. 

Thomas Minor, Jr., was born in 1751, and died July 21, 1834, in his 
eighty-third year. He served through the whole of the War of the 
Revolution, commencing, in 1775, as second lieutenant in the sth Vir- 
ginia regiment, and ending as captain and aide of General Edward Ste- 
vens, at the siege of Yorktown, in 1781. 

In 1781, he married Elizabeth Taylor, daughter of Colonel James 
Taylor, of Midway, Caroline county. This James Taylor (there were six 
of them in direct line), was an ensign in the French and Indian War, in 
1758; was an associate, in the House of Burgesses, of his kinsman, Ed- 
mund Pendleton; was chairman of the Committee of Safety of Caroline 
county, and lieutenant of that county; was a member of the conventions 
of 1775 and 1776; was the first senator of Caroline and Hanover under 
the State Constitution, and was a member of the convention of 1788, 
which ratified the Constitution of the United States. He wasa kinsman 
of Presidents James Madison and Zachary Taylor. 

Thomas Minor and his wife, Elizabeth Taylor, had five sons and seven 
daughters. Two sons, John and Thomas, died unmarried. Three, 
James, Hubbard Taylor, and Jefferson, married, and have left descend- 
ants. One daughter, Alice Thomas, remained single. All the rest 
married, and with the exception of Mrs. Ann Maria Scott, of Bowling 
Green, Caroline county, removed to Kentucky and Missouri. One of 
the sons and three of the daughters lived to be octogenarians, Mrs. 
Minor survived her husband several years. There is further information 
of these Minors in Dr. Lyon G. Tyler’s Wm, and Mary Quarterly, Vol. 
VIII, p. 247; Vol. LX, p. 55. 
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Locust GROVE. 


} After Thomas Minor, Sr., had married Alice Thomas, he purchased, 
in November, 1742, a tract of land called Johnston’s, of 220 acres, for 
444 current money, being part of a patent granted William Johnston in 
i 1728. 
In the reign of George II, when Sir William Gooch was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Virginia, on the 1st of October, 1747, Thomas Minor ob- 
a /\, tained a grant for 263 acres of land in Spotsylvania county. The metes 
and bounds of said tract of land show that it was a part of Locust Grove. 
4 Reference is made to the lines of Farish Lewis, Johnston and Minor. 
Said grant was probably intended to confirm his title from Johnston. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


THE BROOKE FAMILY OF VIRGINIA. 
By Pror. St. GEORGE TUCKER Brooke, Morgantown, W. Va. 


(CONTINUED) 


At a Superior Court for the District composed of the counties of 
Essex, Middlesex, King and Queen, and King William, held at King 
and Queen Court House on Tuesday the 18th of September, 1804, This 
last will and testament of William) Brooke, deceased, was offered for 
proof by Richard Brooke the executor therein named and was proved 
by the oaths of Hlenry Young and George M. Brooke, two of the wit- 
nesses thereunto subscribed and also by the oath of the said executor 
and is ordered to be recorded. Test: 


ROBERT POLLARD, C. D. C. 


A Copy. Test: 
WILLIAM Topp, CIk. 


In the year 1898, Thomas Dandridge Price brought suit in the Chan- 
_cery District Court of Williamsburg against Richard Brooke, executor 
of William Brooke, to compel execution of the third provision of the 
will. An attested copy of the will is filed with the bill, and from: it the 
foregoing copy is made. The bill shows that William Brooke died tst 
of March, 184 (at which time he was in his thirtieth year), and that ‘‘ the 
debts were few and the estate considerable.’’ The above copy and note 
were made by me from the original papers in the Clerk’s office in Wil- 


liamsburg, 29 May, 1897. 


CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 
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THE WILL oF RICHARD BROOKE OF MANTAPIKE, FILED IN THE 
CHANCERY CAUSE OF WILLIAM GARNETT, EXECUTOR OF RICHARD 
BROOKE, DECEASED, vs. WILLIAM H. MACON, ET ALS. (6TH CALL 
308).* 


IN THE CiRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 


I desire that all my children shall share equally in my estate.—I auth- 
orize my executors herein after named to keep my estate together until 
they have an opportunity of selling my land on such terms as they ap- 
prove, or if such an opportunity should not occur they may if it appears, 
advisable to them keep it together until my daughter Elizabeth arives 
to the age of twenty one years. 

In the event of the sale of my land the residue of my estate I direct 
to be immediately thereafter divided amongst my children. 

Whilst my estate is kept together I direct that each of my children 
receive an equal proportion of its profits. 

I authorize my executors to retain my youngest sons (meaning John, 
William and Robert) proportions of my estate in their hands until they 
are twenty three years of age unless they my executors think proper to 
confide to them the care thereof as they attain to the age of twenty one 
years, this matter I submit to their discretion. 

Lastly I appoint my son George, my son-in-law William Garnett and 
my friend James Hunter, executors to this will and guardians to my 
children of whom I desire no security may be required and who will 
exercise their own discretion as to the arrangements most proper to 
make for the payment of my debts. I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal this 11th of December, in the year 1815. 

RIcH’D BROOKE (Seal). 


The words ‘‘ and guardians to my children’’ interlined on the other 
page before acknowledgement. 


Witness: 
Maria W. PRICE, 
RICHARD P. LuDLow, 
Jas. L. Cox. 


Ata Court held for King and Queen County at the Courthouse on 
Monday the 13th of January, 1817. 

This last will and testament of Richard Brooke deceased was offered 
for proof by William Garnett one of the executors therein named and 
was proved by the oaths of Maria W. Price and Jas. L. Cox two of the 


*This is evidently only so much of the will of Richard Brooke as was deemed neces- 
sary for the purposes of that cause. 
8 
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; witnesses thereto subscribed and also by the oath of the said executor 
ui and is ordered to be recorded. 
Teste: RoBerT C. C. 


A Copy Teste: ROBERT POLLARD, C. C. 


UNITED STATES OF ven} . 
Eastern District of Virginia, 

I, M. F. Pleasants, Clerk of the Circuit Court of the United States 
i for the Eastern District of Virginia, do here by certify that the foregoing 
\ is a true copy of the will of Richard Brooke duly taken, and correctly 

copied from Record Book No. 17 of said Court. 
'? IN WITNESS WHEREOF, | hereunto set my hand and affix the seal of 
| said Court, at Richmond, Virginia, this 14th day of October, A. D., 1903. 
M. F. PLeasants, Clerk. 


[SEAL] By  JosepxH P. Brapy, Deputy Clerk. 


COLONEL GEORGE BROOKE OF MANTAPIKE. 


Since the last issue of this Magazine (October, 1903), the writer has 
seen two different copies of the will of George Brooke of Mantapike, 
one of them the official copy filed in the chancery cause of William 
Garnett, executor of Richard Brooke, deceased, vs. William Macon, 
e¢ ai. (6 Call, 308), and the other filed in the Land Office in Richmond, 

Va., among the Revolutionary claims, packet No 8005; in both of these 
copies he appoints his brother Robert Brooke (not Richard ) as one of 
his executors. George of Mantapike does not seem to have had a 
brother Richard. Certainly no trace of him can be found; but he did 
have a brother Robert who married, 1st, Anne Aylett, and married, 2d, 
Lucy Dabney. He seems to have had a brother Paulin who must have 
died young. Colonel George Brooke’s maternal grandmother (wife of 
George Braxton, Sr.) was probably a Miss Paulin, a daughter of Thomas 
Paulin, a justice of old Rappahannock in 1688. He was born before 28 
September, 1728, and died in Richmond, Va., 7th April, 1782 (Gazette); 
he was long a justice; member of the House of Burgesses, 1766, 1768, 
1769, 1770, 1774, 1775, and probably other years; member of the King 
and Queen Committee of Safety, 1774-’5; Virginia Conventions of 1775 
| and 1776; paymaster of the ist, 2nd, 7th, and 8th regiments of Virginia 
| troops, 1776; ‘‘ paymaster of the army;’’ Colonel in the Virginia line; 
member of the State Senate, 1777-’79; treasurer of Virginia, 1780-1782 
(Legislative lists; journals; Ca/endar Virginia State Papers, VMI, pp. 
91, 116, 144 149; Virginia Historical Collections, X, p. 374; William & 
Mary Quarterly, V, p. 105; Land Office Records. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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MORTON DATA. 
Compiled August, 1903, by DANIEL Morton, M. D., St. Joseph, Mo. 
(CONTINUED) 


1721—July 27th. John Morton. Family. 

John Morton. Sittenbourne Parish. Richmond Co. Wife Deborah, 

Children: 

Richard. 

James. 

Thomas. 

William. Was this the man who moved to Orange county, and was 
the husband of Ann Mothershead ? 

John, married Mary Mountjoy, daughter of Alvin Mountjoy and Mary 
Lane. 

1721, July 27th. John Morton, will, Richmond Co. B. 4-209. 

John Morton, Sittenbourne parish, Richmond county, mentions sons 
Richard, James, Thomas, wife Deborah, Mary and Winifred Morton, re- 
lationship not stated; son William, son John Morton; makes wife, Deb- 
orah Morton, executrix. Mark signature. Witnesses: J. W. Davis and 
Mathew Davis. Will proved May 2 1722. B. 4-210. Estate inventoried 
and appraised. During the same term of court at which this will was 
proven, a John Morton was foreman of a jury. Comment: This last 
John Morton was possibly the above-named son heretofore known as 
John Morton, Jr., in these data, and the father of Joseph Morton. The 
above-mentioned William Morton is thought to have been (it is not 
proven), the same William Morton who married Ann Mothershead and 
moved to Orange county, Va. If this presumption is true, he was the 
uncle of Joseph Morton. No record, however, positively establishes 
this, though everything looks that way. 

1723, September 4th. Indenture. John Morton. Richmond county. 
B. 8-208. 

Between Chas. Taylor, Sittenbourne parish, Richmond county, of the 
one part, and John Morton, of same parish and county, merchant, of 
other part For 6,500 pounds of tobacco Taylor sells Morton 210 acres: 
Witnesses: Edward Ejidson, Will Browne, Edward Tomlinson. Re- 
corded September 4th, 1723. Comment: Here we have John Morton 
called merchant for the first time. So far the name is associated with 
the acquisition of land. Never with the disposition. See 1736. 

1724, March 29th. Joseph Morton. Westmoreland county. Will of 
Captain Daniel McCarty, parish of Cople, Westmoreland county, dated 
March 29th 1724, proved May 27th, 1724. Mentions ‘‘My well beloved 
friends Col. Presley Thornton, Mr. Joseph Morton, Mr. Augustine Wash- 
ington and Mr. Lawrence Butler, Gents, Exors.’’ Comment: Augustine 
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Washington was father of George Washington. Joseph Morton named 
one of his daughters, Betty McCarty Morton, and another, Lucy But- 
ler Morton. 

1725, March 2d. Indenture. John Morton, Jr. Richmond county. 
B. 8-333. 

Between John Jennings, Sittenbourne parish, county of Richmond, 
and John Morton, Jr., of said parish and county. For 60 pounds sterl- 
ing money, conveys to Morton 20 acres land. Autograph signature. 
Witnesses: Chas. Bruce, Daniel Gaines. Comment: John Morton, Jr., 
appears here the first and only time after the death of John Morton, Sr., 
d. 1721 or 1722. Before that time the name with Jr. appears constantly. 


1727-8, January 2d. Mary Morton. John Morton. Power of Atty. 
Richmond county. B. 8-425. 

Mary Morton, wife John Morton, merchant, of Richmond county, gives 
power of attorney to good friend, Wm. Bruce, my true and lawful attor- 
ney, to relinquish all my right and title of dower and thirds to land sold 
by aforesaid husband to James Shippey, of aforesaid county, by deeds 
bearing equal dates with those present. Autograph signature. Com- 
ment: See January 2, 1727-8. 

1728? John Morton. Family. Richmond county. 

Variously known as ‘‘Jr.,’’ Lieutenant,’ ‘‘ Captain,” ‘‘ Merchant.’’ 
Died intestate 1727 or 28. Wife, Mary, executrix. Son of John Morton, 
whose will, proved May 2, 1722. Richmond county. Married Mary 
Mountjoy, daughter of Alvin Mountjoy and Mary Lane, daughter of 
Wm. Lane. Children: Morton.‘ 

(1) Joseph, died 1759, married, first, Frances Colston; married, sec- 
ond, Margaret (?) Beckwith. 

(2) George, born August 17, 1717, married, October 23, 1742, Lucy 
Baylor, daughter of Robert and Francis Baylor. 

(3) Mary, married Jonathan Sydenham, ‘‘ late London merchant.” 

(4) Frances, married, first, Nicholas Meriwether. (See Meriwether 
Family.) Will proved in Goochland 1758, married, second, Dr. Samuel 
Pryor, of Goochland, marriage bond August 27, 1760. 

1728, October 2d. Mary Morton, widow of John. Richmond county. 
B. 8-471. 

Mary, widow of John Morton, testifies that he died intestate, and she 
was appointed executrix, with Alvin Mountjoy and William Morton, se- 
curities. Comment: This looks like William Morton was kin in some 
way; possibly her brother-in-law. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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HIsTORY OF SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA, 1746-1786, WASHINGTON COUNTY, 
1777-1780. By Lewis Preston Summers, of the Abingdon Bar, 
Alumnus of the University of Virginia, and of Tulane University, 
Louisana, and Member of the Virginia Historical Society. Rich- 
mond, Va. J. L. Hill Printing Co., 1903. Pp. 921, with illustra- 
tions and map. 


Some time ago notice was made in this Magazine that Mr. Lewis P. 
Summers, of Abingdon, Va., was at work on a history of Southwest 
Virginia, in general, and, particularly, of Washington county, and a fa- 
vorable presage drawn from the intelligence and zeal with which he was 
making investigations in the public records. The history has now been 
published, and it is gratifying to be able to say that the author has well 
fulfilled the expectations and hopes then expressed. 

There will be, of course, differences of opinion in regard to the plan 
of a county history, and as to how far it is necessary to recite the gen- 
eral history of a country in such a book. There are also some minor 
errors in Mr. Summers’ book, which will be pointed out, but these 
things are insignificant when compared with its real and permanent 
value. A useful addition has been made to the history of Virginia, 
and especially to that portion of it which includes the ‘‘ Winning of the 
West.”’ 

The author begins at a remote date, treating briefly of the early voy- 
ages to America and the settlement of Virginia. He then takes up the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century explorations of the western part of 
the colony, and goes on, through the famous trip of the *‘ Horseshoe 
Knights,”’ until he reaches the time of the first settlements in Southwest 
Virginia. He also gives an account of the adjacent tribes of Indians. 

Beginning with chapter II there is a minute and carefully studied ac- 
count of the explorations and settlements in the southwest, beginning 
about 1745. For several chapters the story of the pioneers proceeds, 
with a wealth of detail, which could only have been obtained by the 
most careful research. 

In 1754, the French and Indian War commenced. It was to delay 
but could only temporarily check the onward movement of the 
hardy frontiersmen. The numerous Indian raids and massacres in the 
section of country treated of,and the defensive and offensive operations 
of the Virginians, are described by Mr. Summers with minute particu- 
larity. He tells of the early forts, of the ‘‘ Sandy Creek Expedition,” 
of the building of Fort Loudoun, and other defensive works within the 
present State of Tennessee, a State which the Southwestern Virginians 
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helped so largely to found; of Boone and others, who made Southwest 
Virginia a base from which they started on their daring trips to Ken- 
tucky, and describes the fighting all along the frontier. 


In all of these accounts the author gives hundreds of names to which 
great numbers of descendants throughout the country may now look 
back with pride. 

Mr. Summers writes, with the same fullness, of that littlhe known but 
very important part of our history, which includes the treaties with the 
southwestern Indians by which our frontier was advanced. He gives 
the texts of the treaties of Fort Stanwix (1768) and Lochaber (1770). 
Beginning in 1769 the civil and military history of the counties of Bote- 
tourt and Fincastle is given, so far as the section of the territory under 
discussion is concerned. The records of these counties have afforded 
valuable data. It may be added here that it would have been of interest 
if the author had told us where the records of the extinct county of Fin- 
castle are preserved. 

The colonial period ends, practically, with the battle of Point Pleasant, 
and following this the history of the part played by southwestern Vir- 
ginia in the Revolution is fully described. There is an especially care- 
fully studied and interesting account of the King’s Mountain campaign. 

The heroic period of this section of county ended with the close of 
the Revolution, though for a number of years later the settlers had to 
fight the Indians in order to protect their homes. 

The last portion of the book contains the history of the county of 
Washington, as it now exists, from the end of the Revolution down to 
1870, and includes its share in the wars of 1812 and 1861-65. 


Biographical sketches, the journal of Dr. Thomas Walker, 1749-50, 
lists of early surveys, of representatives in Congress, the Virginia Legis- 
lature and Conventions, justices sheriffs, attorneys, clerks, surveyors, 
constables, ministers and militia officers of various counties, and of the 
Revolutionary soldiers of Washington county are also included. 


The vast amount of personal detail thronghout the book is sure to 
especially impress the reader. This, while adding life and reality to the 
narrative, greatly increases the interest the History of Southwest Vir- 
ginia will have for the tens of thousands of people who trace their an- 
cestry to that once remote frontier country. 


To the histurian and genealogist alike Mr. Summers’ book must be of 
much value. 

With all of its merits, however, it has defects. The index is not good. 
While seeming to be quite full and accurate, it is evident that the person 
who compiled it had no thought in regard to an index save that words 
beginning with the same letter should be put together. Thus we have 
the index under ‘‘F”’ beginning with ‘‘ Forts’? and ending with *‘ Fin- 
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castle.’’ It requires a search throughout an entire letter to learn whether 
any given reference is in it. 

It seems strange that a writer who knows the value of manuscript 
authority as well as Mr. Summers’ does, should not understand the 
necessity of stating where these authorities are. Though he made con- 
stant use of such scources his references are few in number. 

Both of these matters can be attended to in a second edition, which 
is sure to be called for at no very distant date. 

The statements (p. 16) that Bacon’s rebellion was in 1666, and (p. 39) 
that Spotsylvania county was formed from Sussex are, of course, surely 
inadvertencies. 

We can heartily commend this last addition to our historical literature. 


THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON AND HER TIMEs. By Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor. New York. The Macmillan Company. London. Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. 1903. Pp. 367. Illustrated. 


There has been much nonesense talked and written about Mary, the 
mother of Washington. At times she has been viewed in the glory re- 
flected from her great son; again, she has been described as a coarse 
and ignorant boor. The truth lies in the sane and correct view taken 
by Mrs. Pryor. 

From their first settlement in Virginia, about 1650, the Balls held a 
social position equal to any family in their section of country, and had a 
political influence which is attested by the numerous offices held by 
various members. 

There was but little opportunity for the education of women at that 
day and less need for them to write (though Mrs. Washington's spelling 
is as good as some English countesses of the time), for correspondence 
was limited chiefly to business matters. She doubtless had the ordinary 
‘*Three R’s’’ which could be gained at some small school in her neigh- 
borhood, and learned the usual domestic accomplishments, which were 
universally practiced by Virginia ladies. 

It is plain that she was a woman of serious, perhaps stern nature, with 
a strength of mind and self-control which she transmitted to her son. 
This firmness and strength is indicated by many of the incidents of her 
life, which we know, and especially in her desire to be independent, and 
in the absence of any parade or pose, which, being the mother of such 
a son, might have produced in a weak woman. 

She trained George Washington to be what he was, and this makes 
all other discussion of her needless. Mrs. Pryor has industriously col- 
lected and carefully considered all of the little which can be learned in 
regard to Mrs. Washington; but of course this little cannot make 
a book. The remainder of the work is taken up with pleasant sketches 
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of the brighter side of the social life of the time, gathered from hun- 
dreds of sources, and with a summary of the life of George Washing- 
ton, so far as it touched his mother’s. The authoress has made a very 
entertaining and attractive book. 

Like all books of the kind it contains errors, though they are of no 
great consequence. It is to be regretted that the utterly unproved 
claim of descent from the Balls, of Barkham, has been adopted. The 
statement (p. 13) that ‘‘ Lord Francis Verulam”’ (not the proper title of 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam), came from the English nobility and not 
from the middle class. Most certainly his family was of the landed 
gentry and not noble. The chapter on coat armor is touching on a 
much debated subject. which had better be left to experts, and indeed, 
in England just now, the experts are at war. 

There is no real reason for the statement that Mrs. Mary Johnson 
(p. 25) who married Joseph Ball was an English woman. It is merely 
conjecture. 

Mrs. Pryor, of course, rejects the story of the letters (p. 29) said to 
have been found at Yorktown; but she apparently accepts them as gen- 
uine ones referring to another Mary Ball. Persons familiar with the 
epistolary style of the times have always believed them to be clumsy 
forgeries. 

The authoress is mistaken (p. 80) in regard to the name ‘‘hall’’ 
never being used in colonial days—it is frequently found in old inven- 
tories. Fielding Lewis did not (p. 102) come from ‘‘ Marmion ”’ in 1746, 
as that estate was then and long afterwards the property of the Fitzhugh 
family. Nor did, as is stated on page 132, Light Horse Harry Lee 
married a daughter of Charles Carter, of ‘‘Cleve’’ on the Rappahan- 
nock. She was a daughter of Charles Carter, of ‘‘Shirley,’’ on the 
James. 

But these, as has been said, are mere antiquarian details and in no 
way detract from the interest of Mrs. Pryor’s story. She has given the 
world a fair picture of the mother of the greatest American and has 
justly rejected with scorn the statements of writers, ignorant and perhaps 
malicious, who have tried to make Mary Washington a creature un- 
worthy to have been the mother of such a son. 


